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SIZING UP THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES 


LTHO AT LEAST seven Democratic contestants are 
grooming for that first heat of the Presidential race 
which will be decided in Baltimore in thé latter part of 

June, the same fine air of party peace and harmony noticeable 
at the Jackson-day dinner seems 
to brood over the training-quarters 
of the rival candidates. For this 
reason, remarks a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post (Ind.), the output of their 
publicity bureaus lacks the 
“ginger’’ which characterizes the 
campaigning of such a Republican 
candidate as La Follette. This 
appearance of political mollycod- 
dleism, says The Post’s corre- 
spondent, is part of the tactical 
program enforced by the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and he reports that 
many veteran Republicans in 
Washington ‘‘say with reluctance 
that they think it will tell.” In 
other words, the Democratic: Na- 
tional Committee is still watching 
the various candidacies with a 
critical and appraising eye, and, 
according to its Chairman, Norman 
E. Mack, at present ‘‘no candidate 
has the lead.”” ‘‘There is agree- 
ment, however, on one point,’’ ex- 
plains Mr. Mack, “‘and that is that 
the Democrats are going to win 
this year.” ‘‘There is every in- 
dication,” exults the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.), ‘‘that the Dem- 
ocratic party is developing that 
suspicious trait that long made 
the Republican party invincible— 
ability to thresh out quarrels be- 
hind closed doors, so to speak, and 
within the family circle, and to present a solid front to the 
enemy in answer to the call to battle.” ‘‘If the Democrats 
ean get through the convention without a row,’”’ remarks the 


“THE HARP OF THE HARPER GREW MUTE AT 
THE FROWN.” 


Col. George Harvey, Editor of Harper's Weekly. 

He was the first to ‘‘ discover ’’ Woodrow Wilson as a Presiden- 
tial possibility. His paper has now ceased to advocate the Gov- 
ernor’s nomination owing to an intimation from the candidate 
that its support ‘‘ was affecting his candidacy injuriously,”’ 


Florida Times-Union (Dem..), ‘‘there is scarcely the shadow of a 
doubt of their electing the next President of the United States.’’ 
In the mean while the committee throws the gates open for a 
Presidential-preference vote in every State which desires one. 

In an editorial which touches 
briefly on the various Presidential 
booms the Washington Star (Ind.) 
notes that Governor Wilson ‘‘is 
trying to slough off some of his 
Eastern support,’’ because it is 
injuring him in the South and 
West; that Governor Harmon also 
is struggling against ‘‘the rumor of 
favor in an undesirable quarter”’; 
that Speaker Clark’s boom in his 
home State is embarrassed by that 
of another favorite son, ex-Gov- 
ernor Folk; and that Mr. Under- 
wood has work in hand which will 
keep him busy, but that ‘if he 
duplicates at this session the suc- 
eess he achieved at the extra ses- 
sion his name will figure conspicu- 
ously at the Democratic National 
Convention.” 

The impulse manifested in the 
beginning of the month among 
progressive Democrats in some 
quarters to demand Bryan again 
as a candidate has been checked 
by his emphatic statement that 
**T can not conceive any condition 
that would make it possible for me 
to consider the question of becom- 
ing a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination of the Democratic 
party in 1912.” 


’ 


“As a form of 
renunciation,’ remarks the Dallas 
News (Dem.), ‘‘that seems to us 
perfect, and as such we commend it 
to Colonel Roosevelt.’’ There is noticeable, nevertheless, a wide- 
spread tendency among the press to recognize Bryan as still the 
dominant figure and deciding factor in the counsels of his party. 
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144 THE 
‘‘Who ean size up the developments of Jackson day and pre- 
dict other than a Bryanite at the head of the ticket, and up-to- 
date Bryanism written large in the platform?’\ asks the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.). ‘‘The managers of every boom edmit 
openly or tacitly,” it adds, ‘‘that no candidate who does not 
come out unreservedly for ‘progressive’ Bryanism stands any 
sort of chance to get the nomination.’”’ The attitude of certain 
Democratic papers and politicians who resent Mr. Bryan’s 
present prominence in Democratic affairs is thus ironically stated 
by the Nashville Tennesseean (Dem.): 


‘‘They have said that a man who has been the Democratic 
nominee for President three times, and who polled more votes 
than any other Democrat who ever ran for the office, ought to 
have more dignity than to mix up 
with the party. He ought to keep 
quiet and allow the six and one-half 
million people who confided in him 
and voted for him to do the best 
they can in getting the platform and 
the candidate to their liking.” 


By a spirit of compromise, de- 
elares the Charleston News and 
Courier (Dem.), Mr. Bryan ean hold 
together his party and give victory 
into its hands, as surely as by an 
uncompromising attitude he can 
wreck its hopes. A few days ago he 
told the reporters that he was not 
eommitted at this time to any par- 
ticular candidate, but many editors 
arrive, by a process of elimination, 
at the conviction that Governor 
Wilson is his present choice, with 
ex-Governor Folk of Missouri as a 
possible second favorite. That he 
has more than once sharply chal- 
lenged Judson Harmon’s claim to 
be considered a Progressive would 
seem to eliminate the Ohio Governor 
from his list. The San Francisco 
Call (Rep.) quotes him as saying 
that Champ Clark ‘‘has shown no 
qualities of leadership,” and _his 
difference with Oscar Underwood 
over the wool schedule is still fresh 
in the memory. ‘It goes without 
saying that Mr. Bryan’s candidate will be neither Harmon 
nor Underwood, and is not likely to be Champ Clark,” 
declares the Omaha Bee (Rep.), which finds in The Commoner 
evidences that ex-Governor Folk of Missouri “ fills Mr. Bryan’s 
notion of the man to be backed in Nebraska.’”’ But the same 
paper adds: ‘‘It looks as tho it would be easier for the Bryan 
people to drop Folk and take up Wilson than for the Wilson men 
to relinquish their favorite.” 

‘*Everybody knows Colonel Bryan is for Wilson, just as 
everybody knows he will have probably more to say than any 
one else in regard to the selection of a Democratic candidate for 
President,’’ declares the Jersey City Journal (Rep.). And an- 
other Republican paper, the Buffalo News, remarks that ‘‘one 
evidence of the great influence of Mr. Bryan over his party is 
in the steady trend to radicalism of such a natural conservative 
as Woodrow Wilson.’’ ‘‘The Democratic party still has Mr. 
Bryan on its hands—or, let us say, on its neck, recurring to the 
familiar comparison of the Peerless Adherer with the encum- 
brance of our Arabian old friend, Sinbad,” remarks the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel (Rep.). Among the few Democratic papers 
which have no hesitation in echoing this opinion of the great 
Commoner we find the Memphis Commercial Appeal and the 
Vicksburg Herald. 


Copyrighted by G. G. Bain. 
WHEN THEY STOOD SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 
Colonel Watterson ‘‘ hoped to find Woodrow Wilson another 


old gentleman.”’ 


LITERARY 





Tilden,’’ but found instead only a ‘‘schoolmaster.”’ 
nor Wilson says he still thinks Colonel Watterson is ‘‘a nice 
This photograph was taken a year ago when 
Colonel Watterson was about to sail for Europe. 
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What the Democratic Convention in June will bring forth is 
still ‘‘ on the knees of the gods,’’ but in the mean time events are 
conspiring to keep the candidacy of Gov. Woodrow Wilson in 
the very center of the limelight. Scarcely had the excitement 
over the ‘‘cocked-hat”’ letter subsided when a fresh detonation 
occurred in the confirmation of rumors of a break between Goy- 
ernor Wilson and Harper’s Weekly, whose editor, Col. George 
Harvey, was the original nurse and sponsor of the Wilson boom, 
This confirmation appeared in the following form in last week's 
issue of Colonel Harvey’s paper: 

‘*The name of Woodrow Wilson as our candidate for President 
was taken down from the head of these columns in response to a 
statement made to us directly by Governor Wilson to the effect 
that our support was affecting his 
candidacy injuriously. 

‘The only course left open to 
us, in simple fairness to Mr. Wil- 
son no less than in consideration of 
our own self-respect, was to cease to 
advocate his nomination.” 


‘*Wilson is probably afraid that 
Democrats in the Tennessee moun- 
tains or insurgents in the Wisconsin 
valleys would regard him as a J. P. 
Morgan candidate because the Wall 
Street Emperor has a passing in- 
terest in the Harper publications,” 
explains the New York Press (Prog. 
Rep.), which thinks that this part- 
ing between the Governor and Colo- 
nel Harvey ‘‘ matches the lamentable 
rupture of friendship between ‘ Will’ 
and ‘Theodore.’’”” The New Vork 
Times (Ind. Dem.) ventures the 
opinion that the Wilson-Harvey fall- 
ing-out will merely serve to adver- 
tise the Governor’s boom. ‘We 
don’t know what to say,’’ confesses 
the New York World (Dem.), in an 
editorial headed ‘‘Stunned,” and the 
New York Tribune (Rep.) is moved 
to some timely remarks on the self- 
ishness of ambition. The New York 
Sun (Ind.) ventures the suggestion 
that Colonel Harvey should now 
wear a brass serpent’s tooth on 
his watch-chain. Colonel Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), who represents Colonel Harvey as 
‘‘srievously wounded” by the attitude of his friend and protégé, 
announces his own defection from the Wilson boom in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Gover- 


‘“‘T was hoping I might find in Governor Wilson another Tilden. 
In point of intellect and availability I yet think Colonel Harvey 
made no mistake in his choice of a candidate, but the circum- 
stance leading to the unfortunate parting of the ways betweer 
them leads me to doubt whether in character and temperament 
—it may be merely in the habits of a lifetime—Governor Wilson 
is not rather a schoolmaster than a statesman.” 


The New York Sun, an anti-Wilson paper, prints dispatches 
asserting that this evidence of the Governor’s ingratitude has 
alienated Democratic sympathy in many States. Conservative 
Democrats who at first supported Wilson, says an Indianapolis 
dispatch, now think that the alienation of the Harper publica- 
tions ‘‘means that the conservative thought of the East is not 
with him.”” From Des Moines comes the statement of I. T. 
Jones, publicist for the Iowa Democratic State central com- 
‘mittee, that ‘‘Wilson’s repudiation of George Harvey makes 
him an impossibility as a Democratic candidate for President.” 
“The end of the Woodrow Wilson Presidential boom has co:ne,” 
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CAN'T STOP IT. 
—Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 


A COLD DEAL. 


declares James C. Dahlman, Democratic Mayor of Omaha, who 
is convinced that ‘‘the West never will stand for him since he 
has shown himself such a narrow ingrate.’’ Similar dispatches 
to The Sun from Jefferson City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., quote prominent Democrats as agreeing that 
the incident will prove a setback to the Wilson boom. ‘This is 
the most serious blunder Governor Wilson has made, and it is 
bound to hurt his chances,’’ predicts James H. Shea, one of the 
Governor’s Pennsylvania supporters. 

It will not be easy, however, many Democratic editors think, 
to deprive Governor Wilson of the lead he has already won in the 
race for the Democratic nomination. It is Wilson against the 
field, declares Robert Hudspeth, vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratie National Committee, who states that 26 of the 52 members 
of the committee are for Wilson, while 9 more regard him as their 
second choice. ‘‘I have not yet decided on my candidate,” 
said Mr. Bryan recently, ‘‘but Wilson seems to be the most 
progressive candidate in either field at present.”’ ‘‘If the Demo- 
eratic party should hold a primary election to-morrow,”’ writes 
Mark Sullivan in the last issue of Collier’s, ‘Woodrow Wilson 
would get fully two-thirds of the vote and carry about three- 


fourths of the States.’”’ Mr. Sullivan goes on to say: 


“He is really the only one of the Democratic candidates who, 
outside of his own State, in the country at large, has a personal 
following—the sort of following that would go with its candidate 
into a third party if the occasion arose.” 


Among the papers which have indorsed the Wilson boom we 
find the Indianapolis News (Ind.), Louisville Post (Ind.), Mil- 
waukee Journal (Ind.), Baltimore News (Ind.), Knoxville Sen- 
tinel (Dem.), Galveston News (Dem.), and Raleigh News and 
Observer (Dem.). The people are for Woodrow Wilson, and the 
machine is against him, declares the Indianapolis News, which 
adds that there is no other man whose nomination would ‘make 
sheer” the issue between the two. 

Altho the Wilson boom holds the front of the stage, the 
Harmon boom keeps close at its elbow. Governor Harmon 
apparently holds first place with the conservative wing of the 
Democratic party. He has announced his candidacy on a plat- 
form of tariff-reform, economy, and trust-regulation, and James 
Conners, former chairman of the New York Democratic State 
Convention, declares that the Ohio Governor will be the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. He ‘will not be a negligible factor 


THE HAND OF ESAU AND THE VOICE OF JACOB. 
—Mayer in the New York Times. 


in the Democratic National Convention,” predicts the Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.), which finds no fault with his platform beyond 
the fact that ‘‘it is one with which nobody on earth disagrees.” 
To the suggestion that Governor Harmon is a reactionary the 
Omaha World-Herald, a pro-Bryan independent paper, replies: 

‘‘Tf Judson Harmon is a reactionary, why doesn’t he act like 
a reactionary? Why doesn’t he talk like one? 

‘“Why was he the very first to demand, years ago, the prac- 
tical application of the doctrine, ‘Guilt is personal,’ reaching out 
his iron hand for Paul Morton himself, Cabinet-member and 
protégé and partner of Pierpont Morgan tho he was? 

‘*Why does he stand for the income tax and the popular elec- 
tion of senators? ...... 

“‘Why did he advocate and help pass through the legislature a 
radical tax law that transferred $7,000,000 of annual taxes from 
the shoulders of the people to the railroads and big public-service 
corporations? Would we call a man a ‘reactionary’ who stood 
for such tax-reform in Nebraska?”’ 


In Missouri Speaker Champ Clark’s candidacy is entangled 
somewhat embarrassingly with that of ex-Governor Joseph W. 
Folk, which was indorsed last year by a State convention of 
which Mr. Clark was chairman. There are also rumors, re- 
peated by the Galveston News, in spite of Mr. Clark’s emphatic 
denial, that ‘‘the Speaker is being used only as a stalking-horse 
for Governor Harmon.’”’ Mr. Hearst’s New York American 
(Ind. Dem.) points to Mr. Clark’s record as leader of the House 
as proof that he is the logical leader of his party in the coming 
Presidential contest. Some Southern papers profess to find 
in the choice of Baltimore as the convention city an omen fa- 
vorable to the chances of Oscar Underwood of Alabama. He is 
“the strongest man in the South,” declares the Buffalo News 
(Rep.), and the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) thinks not only 
that he is ‘‘the logical candidate,’ but that ‘‘his strength as a 
Presidential quantity is increasing rapidly.’’ While the boom 
of Governor Foss of Massachusetts is attracting some cour- 
teous attention, it has not as yet attained such dimensions as to 
cause serious concern to his principal rivals. Another boom 
which has not yet made a great deal of noise beyond its own 
State is that of Governor Marshall of Indiana. The whole Presi- 
dential situation as it now appears is thus summed up by the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.): 


‘“‘To-day Taft seems to be a renominational certainty, Wilson 
a nominational probability, Harmon a nominational possibility, 
and Marshall, Underwood, and Clark, nominational liabilities.”’ 
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FEDERAL OWNERSHIP OF TELEGRAPHS 


N QUITE the casual manner in which he might recom- 
I mend ‘‘the opening of an additional rural delivery route in 
the Ozarks,” as one editor observes, the Postmaster-General 
informs the public that among the recommendations he will 
submit to Congress during the present session ‘“‘is one that the 
telegraph lines be acquired by the Government, and operated as 
a part of the postal service.’’ The proposal of so revolutionary 
an extension of ‘post-office activities would doubtless stir up 
more comment were the newspaper writers not convinced that 
there is no immediate prospect of the scheme’s going into effect. 
Hence, looking into the manner and the moment of the launch- 
ing of this proposition, rather than into its actual merits, the 
greater part of them profess to see a more or less profound polit- 
ical significance in the Postmaster-General’s statement. 

An attempt to explain Mr. Hitcheock’s ‘‘puzzling”’ attitude 
is made by the Philadelphia North American (Prog. Rep.), which, 
tho not particularly friendly to the President or to his Post- 
master-General, does not foresee any very important political 
result following the latter’s proposal. It suggests that ‘‘one of 
his purposes may have been to create a situation where his 
resignation might be called for and his retirement brought about 
under circumstances that would be creditable to him.”’ This, 
in the minds of politicians of both parties, so we are informed, 
brings up the question: ‘‘Is Hitchcock prepared to desert 
President Taft and desirous of joining the movement which 
seeks to force the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt?’ Other 
rather sinister suggestions are ‘‘that Hitchcock sprung his 
advocacy of government ownership of telegraph lines with a 
view to presenting a new issue which might obscure the question 
of a parcel-post,”’ and ‘‘that Mr. Hitcheock, who has already 
sought to obtain at least a partial hold upon the independent 
publications of the country with his threat to increase postage 
rates, perceives in the telegraph lines an agency by which he 
could strengthen control of all publications.” 

Yet others refuse to see any such ‘‘deep and dark significance”’ 
in the publication of the Postmaster-General’s views, and take 
Mr. Hitchcock at his word. His statement, in one of the forms 
in which it was given to the press, is here quoted in part: 

‘‘Among the recommendations Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
will submit to Congress during the present session is one that the 
telegraph lines be acquired by the Government and operated as 
a part of the postal service. He believes such a consolidation 
would result in important economies and permit the adoption of 
lower telegraph rates. ...... 

‘A method has been already prescribed for the taking over 
of the telegraph lines by section 5,267 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provides that the Government may, for postal, military, or 
other purposes, purchase telegraph lines operating in the United 
States at an appraised value.” 

Later Washington dispatches, which give less indication of 
administrative friction over the telegraph plan, contain an 
official White House statement. From this we learn that the 
Postmaster-General’s recommendation appeared in an earlier 
annual report submitted to the President, and that ‘‘it was 
decided, at the suggestion of the President, to postpone reference 
to the matter to another year, and not to bring it forward then 
because of the recommendation of many other important 
changes, including the postal savings-bank and the parcel- 
post.”” It is further stated that the Postmaster-General in- 
tended to bring this matter to the attention of the President 
before the advance publication of this part of his report, but 
‘after having made preparations for publication, he was sud- 
denly called out of town without having done so.” 

Tho they admit that the nationalizing of our telegraphs has 
not much chance of immediate realization, there are a number 


of papers which see in the example of other nations and in the’ 


close connection between mail and telegraph service strong 
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arguments for Mr. Hitcheock’s plan. As the New York Hera 
notes, ‘‘in almost every civilized country,” including England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, and Russia, the Goy. 
ernment owns and operates the telegraphs. Furthermor, 
‘every argument that might be adduced in favor of a Gover. 
mental postal service applies with equai force in favor of 4 
Governmental telegraph service.”’ 

But to other editors a host of objections to: the Postmaster. 
General’s proposal occur at once. The Boston Transcript ex. 
claims against the enormous expense of the purchase of the tele 
graph lines—‘‘at least $500,000,000 ” at ‘‘the addition of score 
of thousands of persons to the already great army of Federal 
employees,”’ and at the ‘‘ possibility of a tacit censorship of new 
and commercial dispatches.”” Moreover, The Transcript, noting 
the present intimate relations of the telegraph and telephone, 
sees in government ownership of the one the necessary acquisi- 
tion of the other, and says that in the countries where ‘‘the 
telephone service is carried on by the Government” it is so in- 
ferior and so expensive ‘‘that it is a model of how not to do it.” 

The service of foreign-owned telegraph systems is found by 
the New York Journal of Commerce to be vastly inferior to that 
given by private capital in this country, and another objection 
to government ownership and control presents itself to the New 
York Commercial ‘‘in the likelihood that progress would cease 
in the absence of all competition.” 





ANOTHER WARNING TO CUBA 





one editor remarks; and it is Cuba, in a state of upheaval 
almost equal to that in China, that prompts the remark. 


‘ 


‘ke ARE GOLDEN DAYS for Class C republics, 


The Veterans have ‘‘come back’’; they have ‘‘reason on their 
side’; and they are ‘‘bent on making trouble.” Thus does the 
Hartford Courant sum up a situation which was deemed by 
President Taft of sufficient seriousness to warrant the threat 
of a third intervention. ‘‘And additional warning is given, and 
nothing less than conquest implied,” says the Boston Transcript, 
‘in the hint that if intervention does come, it will be for the 
‘last’ time.’’ The military faction can never be allowed to hold 
the reins of government, this paper further avows, and it goe 
on to explain that: 


‘The Cuban Veterans, who have forced a crisis in the affairs 
of the island, are an association somewhat analogous in oster- 


sible purposes to our G. A. R. A few months ago, however, § 


they destroyed the resemblance by going into politics. Their 
platform was that no man who had been loyal to or identified 
with the Spanish régime should hold office under the Republic. 
As President Gomez, to bring about an era of good feeling, had 
appointed many ‘Spaniards’ to office, including two assigned to 
Cabinet posts, the Veterans’ agitation was a direct attack both 
on his policy and his administration. Before it he was com 
pelled to yield. The Spaniards were dismissed, and an obs 
quious Congress seemed prepared to grant further concessions 
Not content with their success the Veterans have been preparing 
to make their control permanent, and apparently have estab 
lished an understanding with the Rurales and the regular army. 
“The disaffection of the police and the soldiers may well have 
disquieted President Gomez, for they constitute a formidable 
armed force disproportionately large to the population. The 
Rural Guards, commonly called the Rurales, number about 
5,200, and the army about 3.000, a permanent organization for 
order more than adequate for a nation that has only about two 
thirds the population of Massachusetts, and a powerful nucleus 
for revolt. It must be that it is the dubious attitude of thes 
organizations that prompts our Government to warn Cuba of the 
possibility of an intervention that may spell conquest.” 


President Taft acted directly on the advices of Ministe 
Beaupré, who has advised him frequently of late of the dit 
turbances, bordering on insurrection, in our sister republic. His 
message to Beaupré and to Cuba is as follows: 
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WHO WILL MAKE THE FLIGHT? 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


THE 


“The situation in Cuba as now reported causes grave con- 
cern to the Government of the United States. 

“That the laws intended to safeguard free republican govern- 
ment shall be enforced and not defied is obviously essential to 
the maintenance of the law, order, and stability indispensable 
to the status of the Republic of Cuba, in the continued well- 
being of which the United States has always evinced and can 
not escape a vital interest. 

“The President of the United States therefore looks to the 
President and Government of Cuba to prevent the threatened 
situation, which would compel the Government of the United 
States, much against its desires, to consider what measures it 
must take in pursuance of the obligations of its relations to 
Cuba.” 


It will be recalled that the ‘‘Platt amendment,” added to the 
Cuban Constitution at the demand of our Government, provides 
that ‘‘the United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence” or ‘‘the maintenance 
of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty.’’ Nevertheless the New York World, the 
Philadelphia North American, and the New York Press, and many 
other radical organs are disposed to censure this latest ‘‘med- 
dling with our neighbor’s business,’’ and the first of these papers 
assures us that: 


“The readiness of the United States to interfere on any trivial 
pretext in the administration of the laws of Cuba or in its politi- 
cal campaigns is perhaps as likely to have the effect of inciting 
disorder as of forestalling trouble. If a body of political mal- 
contents can secure advantages for itself by threatening the 
Government of the island and secure rewards for its members 
with the aid of the United States Government, it will not be 
encouraged to respect the laws or keep the peace. It is not yet 
forgotten how, as a result of the last intervention of the United 
States in 1905, some of the least worthy insurgents were pro- 
vided with offices and their followers allowed to keep property 
and horses they had stolen, an arrangement sanctioned by Mr. 
Taft, then Secretary of War.”’ 


The intimation of intervention seems to have had a magical 
fect, according to the press dispatches. President Gomez held 
4 peace conference with Nunez, the head of the Cuban Veteran 
association, and they decided to bury the hatchet for good and all 
and work in harmony and union for the upbuilding of their repub- 
lic. President Gomez further allays alarm by the official state- 
Ment that: 


“Undoubtedly the news from Cuba has been greatly exagger- 
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WAITING THEIR TURN. 
—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


OF THE DEMOCRATS. 


ated. This has caused the friendly note from the American 
Government. 

‘*T depend upon the patriotism of the Cuban people, who will 
not forget their duty. I am certain the Veterans will listen to 
my advice, and, in all events, I have sufficient means at my com- 
mand to maintain order and enforce the law.” 





FROM POLITICS TO EFFICIENCY 


a ] VHO DISMAY may strike the average politician as he 
reads President Taft’s recommendation to take prac- 
tically the entire Federal establishment out of personal 

and partizan polities, and tho, as the New York Tribune (Rep.) 
fears, there are Congressmen ‘‘ who will think they see the Statue 
of Liberty tottering on its pedestal if they are asked to forego 
the privilege of designating the men at home who are best 
fitted to run the post-offices,’’ the proposal is being greeted with 
unanimous and enthusiastic praise by the press. The unbusi- 
nesslike and wasteful way in which the Government ednducts 
much of its business has been a favorite theme of many editors 
and they rejoice at the President’s earnest desire ‘‘to apply the 
scientific-management idea to the Government of the United 
States.’”’ Mr. Taft’s breadth of vision and disinterestedness 
are seen in his anxiety ‘‘to diminish his own stature as a polit- 
ical figure in order that he may make a more efficient and use- 
ful President.’’ He is asking Congress, as the New York Com- 
mercial (Fin.) points out, ‘‘to deprive him and his successors in 
office of the very patronage which makes the President for the 
time being the dictator of his party.” 

It is primarily for the purpose of asking for a continuance of 
the appropriation for the Economy and Efficiency Commission, 
that President Taft sends this message to Congress. The com- 
mission, he says, has cost the country but $130,000, and has 
suggested changes that will save $2,000,000 a year. It has 
‘‘already justified its existence,” thinks the New York Sun 
(Ind.). Mr. Taft intends to have its good work go on, and, 


observes The Tribune, ‘‘the Democratic party will invite an 
inquest if it attempts to interfere with that admirable purpose.” 

The substitution of the merit system for patronage and the 
adoption of the ‘‘budget system” are recommendations which 
earn especially warm praise from the press, long editorials ap- 
pearing in such papers as the New York Press (Ind. Rep.), 
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MARTIAL LAW 


IN LAWRENCE. 


Some 15,000 angry strikers, speaking 45 different languages, gave the Lawrence city authorities a serious problem. All saloons were ordered closed. K 


eight companies of militia were called in, and tho peaceful picketing was allowed, the troops were given orders to shoot to kill, if necessary. 


Evening Post (Ind.), and Journal of Commerce (Fin.), and the 
Washington Star (Ind.). The only adverse criticism we have 
noted is voiced by the New York Herald (Ind.), which stren- 
uously objects to the abolition of the revenue-cutter system as 
one of the proposed economies. 

The most revolutionary proposal made by the President in 
this ‘‘Economy and Efficiency’’ message is the extension of the 
merit system to the higher administrative positions at Wash- 
ington and to local offices. The work would be done better, the 
pay-roll could be reduced, politics would be eliminated, he 
points out. Moreover, the time which the President and mem- 
bers of Congress now have to devote to matters of patronage 
could be devoted to ‘‘questions of policy and administration.” 
And the President adds: 


‘*So long as appointments to these offices must be confirmed 
by the Senate, and so long as appointments to them must be 
made every four years, just so long will it be impossible to pro- 
vide a force of employees with a reasonably permanent tenure 
who are qualified by reason of education and training to do the 
best work.”’ 


Mr. Taft’s argument for the establishment of an annual budget 
system, which would bring before Congress, the press, and the 
people of the country not only the proposed expenditures of 
the Government, but its revenue, contains this trenchant 
paragraph: 


‘In political controversy it has been assumed generally that 
the individual citizen has little interest in what the Government 
spends. In my opinion, this has been a serious mistake, one 
which is becoming more serious each year. Now that popula- 
tion has become more dense, that large cities have developed, 
that people are required to live in congested centers, that the 
national resources frequently are the subject of private owner- 
ship and private control, and that transportation and other 
public-service facilities are held and operated by large corpora- 
tions, what the Government does with nearly $1,000,000,000 
each year is of as much concern to the average citizen as is the 
manner of obtaining this amount of money for public use.” 


This brief summary of the more important practical econ- 
omies suggested by the President in the course of this message 
is given in the editorial columns of the Washington Star: 


“Tt is estimated that $1,000,000 a year can be saved by the 
abolition of the revenue-cutter service and the performance of 
its duties by other Governmental agencies. At least $100,000 
a year can be saved by consolidating the life-saving and light- 
house bureaus. The consolidation of the six auditing offices 
will save at least $135,000 a year. An untold amount can be 
saved by consolidating the various local offices of the Govern- 
ment throughout the country. A large percentage can be saved 
of the $5,000,000 a year which it is now estimated the Govern- 


ment spends in the mere handling of the daily mails in the }4 Lav 
various departments. The abolition of hand copying in the | well-in 
offices, already ordered, will save over 75 per cent. of the several | When 
hundred thousand dollars which it is estimated this kind of 
: Ag unders 
clerical labor now costs. A quarter of a million dollars can be 
saved by abandoning the present needlessly circuitous manner tended 
of distributing the public documents that are sent out of Wash- fin seve 
ington by mail. A very large sum can be saved in the travel fofmen 
expenses of the Government offices, possibly as much as half 
a cent a mile, or approximately 25 per cent., by using mileage- 
books instead of single-trip tickets.” 
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A LABOR LAW THAT CAUSED A STRIKE fyomen 
Wee SEVERAL THOUSAND WORKERS strike ig 


against a law enacted ‘‘in the interest of and at the §the shc 


ment on both sides, where trouble could have been averted by 


the display of common sense,” asserts the Boston Advertiser. ae 4 
We read: before I 
‘The mill men knew that the enactment of the law would— . Fe 


reduce wages. It would have been the part of wisdom @ Da 
inform the employees of the important facts, in advance 
DRVAGIY, 0:2 ws ; 
‘‘On the other hand, the operatives acted foolishly and with militia 
little excuse. The mills are not to blame for the passage of an 
54-hour law. The blame, if there be any, extends to the 
legislature and to the labor-leaders who insisted on the passa strikers 
of this new statute.”’ “ After 


To another Boston paper. The. Herald, the textile troubles 
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BETTER 
as well as the least dangerous way of dealing with the mob. 


at Lawrence afford a ‘‘concrete illustration of the way in which 
well-intentioned labcr legislation sometimes overreaches itself.”’ 
When the 54-hour law was enacted last May, it was generally 
uderstood, according to The Herald, that its provisions ex- 
tended only to women and minors. But it now appears that 
in several industries it also restricts the weekly working-period 
of men, since the requirement of economy in the use of machinery 
and motive power, adjustment of output, and other consider- 
ations make ‘‘different sets of working-hours for different 





yclasses of labor a virtual impossibility.” 
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Hence the new law’s 
actual effeet— 


“has been hot only to reduce the maximum working-hours of 
women and minors, but to lessen the potential weekly earnings 
of several thousand able-bodied men who now insist with more 
or less obstreperousness that their employers shall make good 
the shortened income. T'o accede to any such demand would 
be to encourage, under color of protecting women and children 
against overwork, a system of raising wages by law.” 


So the news dispatches have been telling of the first riots in 
the American Woolen Company’s Washington, Wood and Ayer 
Mills, of the spread of the disturbance, of ‘‘the armed camp at 
lawrence, with eight large textile-mills either closed or running 
in part under the protection of militia and from 20,000 to 25,000 
operatives idle; the closed Kerr thread-mills at Fall River, 
where 1,200 operatives are out; the strike of the spool-tenders 
at the Iron Works Mills, Fall River, and of the card-room help of 
the Seaconnet Mills in the same city, together with the mut- 
lerings of the loom-fixers in New Bedford and the workers in 
other mill cities.’ More circumstantial accounts tell of encoun- 
ters between mob and militia, bayonet charges, and drenchings 
ftom fire hose, of mass-meetings of strikers with speeches in 
English, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, French, Belgian, and 
Syrian. A characteristic incident occurred when some 3,000 
parading strikers tried to cross a bridge guarded by militia 
under Lieut. J. P. Davis. To quote a dispatch: 


“The strikers were ordered back. An Italian in the front 
tank of the strikers carried a large American flag, which he waved 
before Lieutenant Davis, saying: 

“This is the American flag. It can go anywhere.’ 

‘As the national colors were waved by the strikers Lieutenant 
Davis drew his men up in line and ordered them to salute the 

As the soldiers did this those in the rear of the strikers 

ean to press forward, and for a moment it seemed as tho the 

hilitiamen were to be swept off their feet. Lieutenant Davis, 

however, quickly changed the order ‘Salute the flag!’ to ‘Charge 

yonets!’ and, as the militiamen advanced upon the crowd, the 
ittikers fell back. 

‘After this occurrence the paraders began to desert the line, 
and the parade eventually broke up.” 
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THAN BAYONETS. 


Keeping rioting strikers from attacking one of the Lawrence mills by turning the fire hose on them. 
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This was found to be the most effective 
Clashes elsewhere between troops and strikers caused bloodshed. 


According to the correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the labor-leaders had given the mill-hands to under- 
stand ‘‘that they were to have their work reduced by two hours 
a week, with no reduction in pay.’ This, it is to be noted, had 
occurred when an earlier law cut the hours of labor from 58 to 56, 
and most of the mill-owners continued to pay for 58 hours’ work. 
But this time, to quote The Journal of Commerce again, ‘‘get- 
ting an actual reduction in pay when they expected none, and 
intended to demand an increase, has created a feeling of despera- 
tion’? among the operatives ‘‘which has been stirred into prac- 
tical anarchy by the exhortations of labor-leaders.’’ Some of 
the leaders aver that the mill-managers, by speeding up the 
machinery, will turn out as much work in the shorter hours as 
they did before, so that the operatives really do no less work, 
and should have no less pay. The man who seems to be the 
actual leader of the strikers is Joseph J. Ettor, of New York, 
and the ‘‘ultimatum”’ issued under his direction is printed thus 
in the Boston Journal: 


“That all become affiliated with the Industrial Workers of 
America. 

‘‘A 15-per-cent. increase on a 54-hour basis. 

“The abolishing of the premium and bonus system. 

‘**Double pay for overtime work. 

‘*That all strikers be allowed to return regardless of any part 
they may have had in the strike.”’ 


If the strike is settled on the basis of 56-hour pay for 54-hour 
work, as is foreshadowed in the dispatches, it is predicted that 
the other demands of the strikers will be waived. 

The statement of President Wood of the American Woolen 
Company, which may be taken as official, contains these words: 


‘There has been no reduction in the rate of wages, but it can 
not be expected that people who work 54 hours should take home 
the wages equivalent to 56 hours of work. 

‘“When one considers that there are mills in the country run- 
ning from 56 to 60 hours, selling their merchandise in the same 
market, one can see how impossible it is for Massachusetts manu- 
facturers to compete against such odds or hope to secure orders 
or hold their own.”’ 


é 


Yet Mr. Wood is reminded by the Springfield Republican and 
Philadelphia Record that the cost of production is measured, 
not by hours of labor alone, or by wages, but also by cost of 
plants and raw material and efficiency in management, which 
are no less important. And the Springfield Union, while admit- 
ting the manufacturers’ contention that ‘‘the continuance of 
the old wage scale under shorter time is equivalent to an increase 
of wages,’’ does not find it “clear on the face of things that the 
employees are not entitled to such increase.” 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT DECLARES HIS INTENTION OF BOTTLING 
HIMSELF up—News Item. 


Uncie Sam—"' If you can’t talk, for goodness’ sake make signs! ”’ —Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
—Bee in the Baltimore Sun. 
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Boo! t* ALL EARS!” 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. —Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. M 









I thoveht sure 
“T.R. would be 
here fishing 
vefore now. 



































HE HAS JUST AS GOOD A CHANCE TO CATCH IT AS any! WELL, IT's LEAP-YEAR. 
-Fox in the St. Louis Republic. —Wood in the Kansas City{Times. 
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Poinearé, Senator for the Meuse, has risen on the ruins 

of a government which retires in disgrace. Few of the 
Paris papers have anything to say in favor of Mr. Caillaux, 
whose gift of part of the Kongo to Germany in the Morocco nego- 
tiations is regarded as an effort to dismember the French colonial 
empire in the interest of Ger- 
man capitalists. This roused 
the indignation of the whole 
French people, and Mr. 
Caillaux collapsed under the 
mass of invective directed at 
his head. He is of course 
accused of prevarication. 
When he was asked in Par- 
liament for an explanation, or 
a defense, he remarked that 
‘he would explain later 
on.”” ‘Later on, later on,’’ 
angrily the Liberté 
(Paris); ‘‘this amounts to an 
acknowledgment of guilt.” 
Further: 


‘Tf he had been able to 
justify himself, he would not 
have waited to be ques- 
tioned; he would not have 
asked for a postponement of 
the discussion; he would 
have mounted the tribune 
and protested against the 
highly unpatriotic action 
which was attributed to him 
and of which he still stands 
accused.”’ 


| NEW FRENCH MINISTRY under Mr. Raymond 


eries 


THE RETIRING PREMIER. 


Joseph Caillaux, whose fall, says 
the Journal des Débats, ‘‘is like the 
passing of a nightmare.” 


More severe still is the utterance of one of the weightiest and 
most powerful organs in France, which always speaks with 
deliberation and judgment. Thus we read in the Journal des 
Débats (Paris): 


“The fall of the Caillaux ministry merely results in confirm- 
ing the accusation that the Premier had entered into negotia- 
tions with Germany without consulting the President of the 
Republic and without the knowledge of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs or the French Ambassador at Berlin. These negotia- 
tions would have resulted in the dismemberment of our African 
empire, the ruin of French influence in the East, a rupture with 
Spain, a disagreement with England, and the utter subjection 
of French policy in Europe to German-Austrian dictation. . . 
It is easy to understand the expressions of regret which we meet 
with in the organs of Berlin and Vienna over the fall of their 
great French politician. For France this fall is like the passing 
of a nightmare.” 


Speaking of the Senatorial Commission appointed to inquire 
into what it styles the prevailing ‘(governmental anarchy” 
occasioned by the Caillaux policy in foreign affairs, this journal 
says in another article: 


“Hypocrisy is laid bare at every turn. It is really impossible 
to know whether our radical-socialist ministers have ever had a 
foreign policy. In any case they have refused absolutely to 
accept any responsibility for the policy they inaugurate. They 
have recourse to the meanest, the most pitiable, subterfuges, in 
order to conceal the truth. They affect ignorance when they are 
asked an embarrassing question. This want of courage, joined 
to a want of foresight, is characteristic of the radical régime of 
Mr. Caillaux.’’ 


More specific is the language of the Autorité (Paris), which 
thus speaks of the ex-Premier: 





DISGRACE OF A FRENCH PREMIER 


“Mr. Caillaux is an unscrupulous financier who abused the 
opportunities his office gave him by speculating and gaining im- 
mense wealth. He has brought a serious stain upon the tra- 
ditional honor of France. The present debacle seems to point 
to something like the failure of a republican régime. The 
country must now demand of its representatives the order, the 
authority, and the responsibility which have been so griev- 
ously wanting in the Cail- 
laux administration.” 

The ministerial organ, the 
Temps (Paris), lays the blame 
for the present change of the 
Government on the whole 
Parliament. 

The Liberté (Paris) impli- 
eates at least two others in 
the catastrophe. Mr. Cail- 
laux is spoken of as being 
merely an accomplice of Mr. 
Messimy, Minister of War, 
and Mr. Bertaux, the great 
financier, ex-Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 
These three men, we are told, 
a triumvirate of ambitious 
and mercenary intriguers, 
conspired during the early 
history of the Morocco inci- 
dent to manipulate the nego- 
tiations with Germany to 
their own profit. Thus we 
read: 





THE NEW PREMIER. 


Raymond Poincaré, who has the 
task of extricating France from the 
position where it was left by his 
predecessor. 


“Mr. Caillaux had openly 
intrigued to obtain the presi- 
dency of the Council for per- 
sonal ends. Before he was 
elected he acted as if he already occupied it and, anticipating for 
some months his advancement, he pursued: his own personal 
policy. Mr. Bertaux ... thought that by making the con- 
quest of Morocco with noisy self-assertion he would be enabled 
to enter the Presidential Palace under an arch of triumph. Mr. 
Messimy, ex-captain in the cavalry, aspired merely to mount his 
steed and take command of the Army. 

““To complete the picture we need only remember that each 
of this triumvirate was a man of business, rich and luxurious in 
habits. Their plans of cooperation and profit-sharing with 
Germany involved vast financial operations. . . . Thus the 
policy of France was secretly evolved, thus without the consent of 
the nation, in defiance of its dearest and deepest sentiments, and 
even without the knowledge of the Republic and of the then Presi- 
dent of the Council, Mr. Monis, they pursued their way to its fatal 
conclusion. There-was their fault, there was the plot, the crime.” 


A bland tone of semi-apology for Mr. Caillaux is taken by the 
Paris Figaro, Matin, and Radical. The last eulogizes the fallen 
Premier in the following terms: 


‘We felicitate Mr. Caillaux on his persistent adherence to a 
program at once economical and liberal. But Mr. de Selves, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, can not be acquitted of blame for 
neglecting to aid his chief in conducting a difficult and dangerous 
foreign policy. The complications occasioned by the fall of the 
Ministry should be rapidly disentangled, unless we are willing 
to see the ruin of French prestige in foreign countries.” 


The new Premier is Senator for the Meuse and has twice 
been Minister of Finance and twice Minister of Instruction. 
His colleagues, we are told, form a group the strongest and best 
that has appeared in French public life since the days of Gam- 
betta.—Translations made for Tur LirERARY DiIGEsT. 











GERMAN ACTIVITIES IN CHINA 


ERMAN GUN-MAKERS are accused of having a hand 
(s in the internal troubles in China, and the Kaiser him- 
self is represented as eager to fish in the troubled waters 

That is at least what the Japanese press inform us. It 
is no exaggeration to say, Tokyo editors declare, that the real 
power behind the shaky throne of the Manchu dynasty was the 


there. 

















Basy Empreror—‘ How can I mend my dragon rocking-horse?"’ 
Yuvan—‘If these can’t do it, nothing can.”’ 
—Amsterdammer. 


German Emperor. Germany, we are told, supplied the imperial 
troops with arms and ammunition, and even allowed her military 
officers to aid the imperialists in their campaign against the 
rebels. The story runs that arms were brought on German 
ships from Kiau-chau, the German basis of operation in the 
Orient, to Hankow, where they were placed at the disposal of 
the imperial army. The German legation at Peking has been 
harboring Yin Chang, ex-Minister of War, and Yuan Shi-kai 
was heartened by German backing. The significant part of it, 
the Japanese press believe, lies in the fact that Germany did 
this while other Powers were strictly maintaining an attitude of 
neutrality. As the Yorodzu (Tokyo) puts it: 


“The specter of the Kaiser is looming bigger in the diplomatic 
world, especially in China. Yuan Shi-kai is little more than a 
tool in Germany’s hand. Whether this policy of Germany will 
in the long run prove profitable we have yet to see. Yet we 
ean not but admire the strong conviction and the unwavering 
consistency which are behind German diplomacy. Compared 
with hers our Chinese policy at this critical time shows a sad lack 
of conviction, vigor, and consistency.” 


The Japanese press point out what seems to be an unmis- 
takable indication of Germany’s ciandestine activities in favor of 
the Manchu Government. On December 1, after the rebel city 
of Han-yang was captured by the imperialists, Whang Hsin, the 
organizer of the revolution, with a few of his followers, boarded 
a steamer at Wuchang and retreated to Shanghai. The Hankow 
correspondent of the Osaka Mainichi, who took the same steamer 
to interview the revolutionary leader during their trip down the 
Yang-tse River, has this story to tell: 

‘“‘Whang kept closely to his cabin and declined to receive 
anybody, but his assistants were found more communicative. 
They made no effort to conceal their displeasure at Germany. 
‘It was German weapons and German officers that did it,’ they 
declared. ‘Without German assistance, the imperial army 
would never have recovered either Hankow or Han-yang.’ 
After the battle of Han-yang, I was told, several German officers 
were found dead on the field.” 


These activities of Germany compelled the Chinese Revolu- 
tionary Association at Tokyo to launch a protest against the 
Kaiser’s Government. This remonstrance, which the revolu- 
tionists requested the German Ambassador at Tokyo to forward 
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to Berlin, is reported by the Fapanese press to be in substance 
as follows: 


‘*Since the outbreak of the revolution all the foreign Powers, 
with the solitary exception of Germany, have most strictly ob- 
served neutrality. We fail to understand why Germany alone 
of all nations should feel it her duty to lend a helping hand to 
the Manchu Government, and endeavor to defeat the aim of the 
revolutionists who are carrying on a crusade of justice and right- 
eousness against the worst administration that ever existed. We 
have not interfered with German trade in the regions which have 
come under our influence. We are pledged to deal with all for- 
eign Powers in a spirit of fairness and justice, and will never try 
to molest German interests in China should we succeed in estab- 
lishing an independent state. In the name of justice, therefore, 
we ask that Germany be fair in dealing with us, just as we are 
fair in dealing with her.’”’-—Translations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





SOCIALIST GROWTH IN GERMANY 


O INCREASE in the Socialist vote in Germany can ever 
N turn the Empire into a Socialist commonwealth, say 
some British observers, for the monarchy would turn 

to the sword if defeated at the polls, and drown the mobs of 
workers in a deluge of blood and fire. That day may never 
come, but the press reports tell us that in the election there a 
few days ago the Socialists polled 4,400,000 votes, or 40 per 
cent. of the total. This is a gain of over a million since 1907, 
and if the increase continues, the date of a Socialist majority 
may be considered ‘‘in sight.” As every one. knows, however, 
representation is so arranged as to preclude a Socialist majority 
in the Reichstag by underrepresentation of the industrial centers, 
where the party is strongest. ‘‘ All must oppose the Socialists!” 
cried the Chancellor in his newspaper organ just before the 
election, basing his opposition on the plea that they are un- 
patriotic. The extreme Socialists desire disarmament, or limi- 
tations of armament. They would break down the tariff walls 
set up by the Agrarians, and introduce cheaper foreign food-sup- 
plies. They would lighten the burden of taxation. This is all 
in opposition to the policy of the Imperial Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, who recently exprest himself in the Norddeutsche 














“THIS B’'LONG MY PIDGIN.” 
—National Review (Shanghai) 


. Allgemeine Zeitung as favoring first of all a strong army and navy; 


and in the course of his remarks observed: . 


‘“‘We need a Reichstag which is ready to keep army and fleet 
in a state of highest efficiency, and to supply all deficiencies 2 
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ourarmaments. The Socialists indulge in restless theorizing by 
ealling up a vision of the fraternization of all nations of the 
earth. The foreign enemies and rivals of Germany set their 
hopes on the Socialist party and would be delighted should these 
gain complete victory at the elections. But our work of peace 
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TOO APT A PUPIL. 


Japan (in full Occidental costume)—‘‘I can’t think where 
he gets his Western notions from. For my part they scandal- 
ize me.”’ —Punch (London). 


¢an never sueceed until we claim a place in the world as a strong 
and united nation. A party which styles itself international 
and prepares itself for a universal strike in favor of its views is 
from its very essence quite unfit to carry out this work of na- 
tional peace.”’ 


The heavy Socialist vote is not taken by many newspapers to 
be particularly significant. At any rate, there will not be any 
revolution, says the London Standard, which observes: 


“A heavier Socialist vote will not necessarily mean that there 
is an inereasing desire for revolution, but merely that there is 
an increasing discontent with the system of electoral privilege 
and quasi-autocratic government. Nor need we too hastily 
infer that Socialist successes at the polls will indicate a triumph 
of the pacificist propaganda and a revulsion against bloated ar- 
maments. Some of the Social-Democratice leaders, like other 
sensible Germans, have exprest a desire to cultivate amicable 
relations with this country. But they have given small encour- 
agement to the antimilitarist propaganda, which is indeed un- 
popular with all classes in Germany. Whatever may be the 
result of the elections, there is no reason to suppose that we shall 
witness any decisive modification of the principles on which 
German foreign policy is based.” 


Even if the Socialists had actually captured the Reichstag, 
thinks a writer in the London Daily Mail, the German Con- 
stitution would be quite safeguarded against any interruption 
to the general business and policy of the nation. Bismarck, 
who made that Constitution long ago, declared that the famous 
theory of Thiers, as embodied in the dictum ‘‘The King reigns, 
but does not govern,” was ‘‘one that could never be accepted 
in Germany.”’ 
dissolution of the Reichstag. The Emperor would seek out a 
man of ‘‘iron and blood”’ to work out his ‘‘absolute will,’’ says 
the Daily Mail writer, who concludes: 


“The vital fact for Englishmen to remember is that the Bis- 
marck tradition is still strong in the Germany of to-day; and that, 
in the face of a military absolutism which seems to our minds a 
sheer anachronism, the elections to the Reichstag can and will 
alter nothing.” 


The growth of the German Socialist vote may be seen from 
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the following table. 
is about 11,000,000: 


The total vote of all parties in Germany 


Election Socialist vote Election Socialist vote 
pe ae eee 549,990 PSE ib: orc ¥ 0c 47 2,107,076 
REGS Pha Ntcaweee 763,128 Per fy 
PO 654 Shs s wiecesess DADE 208. | DOP ied ccvcessxct O:259,080 
0 See ee 1,876,738 LC > Ee peer ee 4,400,000 





GOVERNMENT TELEPHONE IN ENGLAND 


HILE Postmaster-General Hitchcock is announcing 
VW his intention of asking Congress to take charge of the 
telegraph lines of the United States, a parallel assump- 
tion of public utilities has actually taken place in Britain, where, 
on the first day of 1912, the whole telephone business of the 
country was transferred to the Government, and those employed 
in carrying it on were enrolled as members of the Civil Service. 
The Government has owned the telegraph service since 1870, 
and has owned telephone trunk lines several years. The tele- 
phone bureaus will become amalgamated with the various post- 
offices and will, of course, be under the administration of the 
Postmaster-General. This, we are told, will further conve- 
nience and economy and reduce rates. The ease and promptness 
with which the change was made were remarkable. The Gov- 
ernment has for some time been running certain state lines, as 
the London Daily News remarks: 


‘*We have for some years been engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness, the trunk lines having passed into the hands of the nation 
some years ago. But the new business is of far greater dimen- 
sions than the old. By its transfer the nation will add a million 
and a quarter miles of wire to its equipment, some 100,000 names 
to its list of telephone clients, and it will increase the capital 
cost of the entire system to something like £25,000,000. These 
figures indicate the magnitude of a business which was undreamed 





SHAKING THE FRUIT-TREE IN CHINA. 
Everybody finds rich pickings—except the poor infant Emperor. 
—Tokyo Puck. 


of in the childhood of many of those of us who still consider our- 
selves youthful.”’ 


The London Morning Post gives a more detailed account of 
figures involved, and we read: 
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“The change means that capital amounting to over £16,000,- 
000, and 18,000 employees are transferred to the state—that, 
in short, the nationalization of the telephone service is an ac- 
complished fact. Of these additional civil servants at least 
12,000 will have the right to pensions under the post-office. The 
staff has not been transferred in its entirety. Certain members, 
such as the solicitor, the secretary, the general superintendent, 
the chief engineer, the assistant engineer, and six provincial 
superintendents, will not come under the Government. The 
highly paid officials will receive compensation from the com- 
pany’s fund established for that purpose. 

‘‘An idea of the extent of the service taken over by the state 
may be gathered from the following statistics: There are over 
400,000 subscribers, 1,571 exchanges, 500,000 exchange stations, 
and 36,000 private stations. Before the transfer the post-office 
controlled about 500,000 miles of telephone wire with 120,000 
subscribers. By the change it will control 1,253,890 miles. The 
additional mileage brings the capital value of the system owned 
and worked by the state up to £25,000,000. The change, so 
smoothly accomplished, is the result of a decision in Parliament 
in 1905. The old company worked under a license from the 
Government granted over thirty years ago. It was resolved 
that the license should not be renewed, and that on its expiration 
the telephone service should be conducted by the state.” 


Many papers reflect upon the quietness and smoothness with 
which the transfer was made. Everything went on in the offices 
just as usual, and the London Pall Mall Gazette speaks in a tone 
of real exultation when it declares: 


‘‘The transfer of the main section of the telephone system 
has been accomplished in a manner that is truly and thoroughly 
creditable to the race. Across the Channel we may fairly well 
believe that the reorganization of a great department like this 
would have produced either a flamboyant military display and 
perhaps a great imperial deliverance, or else an equal display 
of fervor from the republican tribune, possibly meetings of pro- 
test, and solemn reminders of the sanctity of ‘la Patrie’! Over 
here we have simply gone and done it quietly, and thousands of 
telephone hands throughout the Kingdom are to-day state em- 
ployees. So long as they maintain efficiency, and the responsi- 
ble authorities keep the exchange-girl alert and polite, we shall 
feel that the rearrangement is all for the best. And we shall 
hear the familiar call ‘Are you there?’ with a feeling that as a 
business people we are ‘there’ all the time.” 


The main question is how the publie will benefit by the new 
arrangement. As the London Westminster Gazette observes 
somewhat hesitatingly: 


‘*We can but hope that the transfer will give us a better serv- 
ice. Some natural doubts on the subject have been exprest. 
It is for the post-office to prove that any fears of deterioration 
are unfounded, and that the state can give a better service than 
can a commercial company. The passage of the means of com- 
munication into the hands of the Government is a natural step, 
which should lead to the employment of the telephone in districts 
which need such an instrument but have offered little inducement 
to exploitation by a business to which profits were essential.” 
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But The Morning Post speaks more confidently about greater 
convenience and reduced charges as a result: 


*“One result is apparent. The area system will be modified 
by the unification of control. For instance, it is conceivable 
that big districts will be worked as units without regard to 
municipal boundaries. Then it is not doubted that local tele 
phone services will undergo considerable development, and users 
of telephones, and those who would like to use them, hope that 
the state, working on the principle of securing efficiency at the 
lowest possible cost to the public, will in due time institute a 
revision of rates. It is claimed that the immediate result of such 
a policy would be still further to popularize the telephone, to 
make it play a greater part in the life of the country. To this 
end, it is believed, the scheme of development will include an 
extension of facilities for ‘party-line’ telephones, and, where pos- 
sible, the gradual introduction of automatic telephones.” 


The Daily News, speaking editorially on the same subject, 
remarks: 


‘Tho it is too early to look yet for a change in telephone 
rates, this is a matter which must be faced at an early date, 
Present methods are not all they should be in this particular 
direction. To the user who pays a ‘flat’ rate there is no restriction 
as to his number of calls. The ‘message-rate’ subscriber, on the 
other hand, pays according to the use he makes of his instrument. 
Great inequalities and injustices, therefore, exist at present. ... 

“The highest efficienc; at the lowest possible rate is un- 
doubtedly what the state should aim at, ‘o that the telephone 
may be within the reach of practically every business man and 
of the average household. There is no obstacle to such an aim 
being realized, for the National Telephone Company’s business 
has been acquired on terms which impose no handicap on the 
power of the state to extend the system to grant much greater 
facilities than the present, and to reduce charges so that there 
may be ‘telephones for all.’”’ 


The example of the United States teaches the British that an 
extended telepinone service will be of great advantage to those in 
the country, as the London Daily Chronicle observes in the fol- 
lowing words: 


‘“Mr. Samuel [the manager of the telephone department] is 
doing a great deal to popularize the telephone in rural districts, 
and it requires no deep knowledge of conditions in the country 
to recognize that there a great field exists to which the telephone 
will come as an immense boon> In the United States the farmer 
has fully recognized the vital importance of being ‘on the tele 
phone’; already there are more farmer subscribers there than 
there are subscribers of all classes in this country. Rural people 
have been rather apt to think that the ‘phone’ is a trouble 
saving device for the use of town-dwellers; but the American 
farmer has discovered the enormous advantage he reaps in being 
kept in much closer touch with market movements than he other- 
wise would be; delays of all kinds and long journeys are avoided, 
and weather reports reach him in time to be of the greatest value. 
It will, therefore, be well for our agriculture if British farmers 
take advantage of the very favorable terms which the post-office 
offers them.” 

















LET US SEE IF TEDDY CAN 
BE A LITTLE PEACEFUL MAN. 


— Westminster Gazette (London). 


ANCIENT FOES GETTING 


ON THE TRACK, 


—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 
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WHITHER ARE WE TRAVELING? 


cise point in space that we occupied a year before is 

very comforting to some people. We like to think that 
our planet is jogging cozily round and round in a prescribed orbit 
instead of shooting off into the depths of unexplored space like 
some crazy comet. As a matter of fact, however, we do not 
get back at all. The point in space occupied by our earth on 
January 1, 1912, is distant by about 400,000,000 miles 


[= FEELING that we get back every year to the pre- 





tions’’ of the stars, as distinguished from the apparent motions 
that are due to our own flight through space. 
Dean: 


Says Professor 


“‘A remarkably interesting phenomenon of two great drifts of 
stars moving in opposite directions has recently been discovered. 
About 10,000 stars were dealt with in this investigation. The 
fast-moving drift is flowing away from the constellation of the 

Serpent Bearer. The slow-moving drift is flowing 





from the place where it was on January 1, 1911, and 


from the constellation of the Lynx. The two streams 





a year hence it will be as far away again, in the same 
direction. The sun is making as wild an excursion 
into the spatial wilderness as the most lunatic comet 
eould contrive. Wilder, indeed; for the comet sooner 
or later returns, whereas there is no evidence that 
the sun, with his attendant spheres, is moving other- 
wise than in the straightest of straight lines. In Pop- 
ular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., January) Prof. 
John Candee Dean tells us some of the things that 
are known about this solar motion. First suspected 
by the great astronomer Herschel, it was demon- 
strated seventy years ago by the Russian Struve 
that this movement carries the sun and its system 
through ‘space with inconceivable velocity in the di- 
rection of the constellation Hercules. Later,Midler, 
of Dorpat, announced that the sun was moving around y) 
a central orb, in a period of 18,000,000 years, but q¥ 

modern astronomers find no evidence that the sun is 
deviating from a straight line. Among authorities, 
there has been considerable range as to the exact 
point toward which the sun is flying, but it will be 


UNS We 








of stars appear to be nearly equally divided and are 
completely intermingled with each other. The phe- 
nomenon is explained on the theory that two great 
universes have been drawn together, probably by 
mutual attraction, and are now passing through each 
other. Because of the enormous distance between 
individual stars, the chances of collisions between 
them are very small. It must not be assumed that 
the discovery of the phenomenon of the two opposing 
stellar drifts has upset the theory as to the position 
of the solar apex; on the contrary, its position cal- 
culated in this way satisfactorily agrees with that 
found by the other method.” 





y : SIGHT AND EFFICIENCY 
L: OF SIGHT reduces a worker’s efficiency to 


aminimum. The least impairment of his vision 
injures it somewhat. The labor of a man or 
a woman without good eyesight is handicapped at 
once; and the eye is an organ whose delicacy exposes 
it to extraordinary risks. In a recent paper by Dr. 














Alger before the New York Section of the Illuminating 





found that they nearly all agree that the general 
direction is toward the constellation of Hercules, 
near the point first assigned by Herschel and Struve. 
We read: 


sun’s apex. 

“Tt has been found that the sun is moving toward its 
apex with a velocity of about twelve miles a second. To realize 
what this means, consider that the muzzle velocity of a shot from 
alarge modern cannon is only 1,500 feet per second, while the sun 
moves with a speed of 63,000 feet per second, or forty-two times 
as fast. If a cannon-shot could be projected with the velocity 
of the sun, its energy and penetrating-power would be increased 
1,700 times, and if a shot could be made that would withstand 
the enormous pressure and heat generated, it would penetrate 
1,500 feet of solid steel. Practically, however, a steel shot 
moving at this velocity and striking such a thick, solid steel 
plate, would be instantly fused by the heat generated from 
impact. 
“The earth’s mean velocity toward the apex is, of course, the 
same as that of the sun, while its orbital velocity is 1814 miles 
asecond. . . . The star called 61 Cygni, in the constellation of 
the Swan, is the nearest star visible in our latitude. While the 
sun moves nearly 400,000,000 miles in a year, it would take 
100,000 years for it to move over a space equal to the distance 
that separates us from the nearest star. In the sun’s flight 
toward its apex, it will take over 500,000 years for it to pass the 
star Vega, but since Vega has a slow motion at right angles to 
the sun’s motion, it follows that the sun will never pass very 
hear that star. 

“While the sun moves at a uniform rate and probably in a 
straight line, the earth, owing to its motion around the sun, de- 
Scribes a huge spiral in space.” 


Knowledge of the sun’s motion has enabled astronomers to 
make the “base-line” used for their observations as long as they 
thoose—as many times 400,000,000 miles as the number of years 
that they wait between measurements. Formerly the base-line 
Was limited to 93,000,000 miles—the distance across the earth’s 
abit, The result has been the recognition of ‘‘proper mo- 





OUR ROUTE. 
The helix described 

by the earth in the 

progress toward the 


Engineering Society he goes most impressively into 
the subject of ocular injuries and accidents. The 
practising ophthalmologist whose daily work brings 
him into contact with damaged eyesight realizes how 
serious are the daily risks which the ordinary work- 
man runs, and how frequently he is the victim of prevent- 
able or removable conditions. About 80,000 people in the 
United States, as Dr. Alger puts it, have become social 
liabilities instead of assets. A large proportion belong to 
the working classes and have lost their eyesight through pre- 
ventable causes. Add to these probably ten times as many 
eases in which, through defective vision, much of the worker’s 
efficiency is lost, and the sum total of the injury becomes for- 
midable. Our quotations are from a review of Dr. Alger’s paper 
in The Engineering Record (New York, December 30). 
this paper, editorially: 


Says 


‘‘The risks incurred in machine-shops and engineering-works 
from the careless use of emery-wheels, from flying metal chips, 
and similar causes are great, but they are comparatively obvi- 
ous ones. Every works-manager realizes their nature and gen- 
erally he has taken steps to protect workmen from injury as far 
as their work permits of protection. There are, of course, acci- 
dents which are not preventable, but these form only a small 
part of the whole. But there is a further work which can be 
done, of great social value, and of no small economic impor- 
tance, and that is intelligent examination of the general condi- 
tion of workmen as regards vision. A man who does not see 
well when about his work not only runs exceptional risk of acci- 
dent to himself or to his fellow employees, but also works at con- 
siderably diminished efficiency. ...... 

‘*Most men whose eyesight is not of the best are not aware 
of the fact unless engaged on tasks of very exacting character, but 
their weakness is disclosed to the trained observer at the most 
casual glance. Walk through any large works with an observ- 


ant opthalmologist and he will point out no inconsiderable num- 
ber of nen whose work is hampered and rendered more difficult 
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by easily remediable faults of vision. Here will be a myopic 
{near-sighted] patient with his nose down over his work taking 
extra chances of injuries and very likely interfering with the 
proper lighting of his task. On the other side one may find a 
victim of hyperopia [far-sightedness], working at a little too great 
distance between eye and hand to allow the use of either to be 
comfortable. Even commoner will be cases of astigmatism, 
where the workman is squinting cornerwise to improve his vi- 
sion, or scowling over his tools in a vain effort to bring into clear 
vision a badly blurred image. 

‘*Every such instance means actual loss of efficiency, not only 
in the primary sense of being unable to correlate eye and hand 
successfully, but secondarily in loss of time due to headaches 
resulting from eye-strain and vain efforts to get rest. ...A 
word from a kindly foreman and a visit to the nearest conve- 
nient clinic will often make an efficient man out of one who has 
been severely handicapped. The effort is certainly worth ma- 
king. It is well understood that good lighting is essential to 
industrial efficiency, and in the past few years the average im- 
provement in lighting equipment has been very marked, yet 
even the best of lighting will not secure good results from a 
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A DOUBLE-JOINTED LOCOMOTIVE 


OINTED LOCOMOTIVES are now the order of the day, 
| The modern engine, of huge length, can not get comfort. 
ably around curves unless provision is made for bending, 
Types of various kinds, including the notable recent examples 
with jointed boilers, have already been described and _ illus. 
trated in these columns. The very latest locomotive has not 
one joint, but two. The boiler is in its middle section and its 
drivers on the two end ones, which also carry the fuel and water 
supply. It is, in fact, a locomotive with two tenders, one of 
which pulls it and the other pushes, while it itself does nothing 
except to provide steam for their use. This type of locomotive, 
called the Garratt, after H. W. Garratt, its English inventor, ' 
has so far been built solely in Manchester, England, .but the 
American rights have just been acquired by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Says the writer of an article in The Railway 
and Engineering Review (Chicago, 








A ‘‘ DOUBLE-JOINTED’’ LOCOMOTIVE FOR TASMANIA. 


workman with a fault in vision of which he is not aware, but 
which could be remedied in a few hours and at a very slight ex- 
pense if it were once brought to his attention. Here is certainly 
a field for philanthropic effort for the betterment of industrial 
conditions which ought to be cultivated.” 





PHYSICAL REQUISITES FOR “HELLO” GIRLS—A recent 
applicant for a position in a library, on being asked why 
she sought that particular kind of work, replied, ‘‘ Because my 
mother thought I wasn’t good for anything else.” A similar 
opinion of the telephonic profession appears to be held in some 
quarters, but the writer of an interesting article on ‘‘The 
Health. of Telephone-Operators” in The Lancet (London) gives 
us a different idea. The position of a telephone-operator, he 
tells us, is a particularly exacting one, and in the selection of 
candidates great care must be taken to bar out those of ‘‘un- 
stable nervous equilibrium.’”’ A sound nervous system he con- 
siders essential, because the telephonist is constantly using three 
special senses—namely, speech, hearing, and. sight. This is 
very wearing because of the strain on attention inherent in the 
work; and because the telephonist, instead of dealing, as the 
telegraphist does, directly with another skilled operator, deals 
The 
writer gets his data from a recent report made by a committee of 
He goes on to say: 


directly with an exacting and often inconsiderate public. 


medical men. 


‘‘Another strain upon her physical powers is the constant 
jumping up and down and reaching out entailed by her work. 
Of the employer is demanded consideration for the periods of 
work and the suitability of the head-gear and breast-gear. .. . 
As to the gear, jthe committee have wisely suggested that it 
should always be personal to the girl herself, and that she should 
be permitted to wear it in any convenient fashion consistent 
with working efficiency. Steps, moreover, are to be taken to 
reduce the weight of the receiver and transmitter and to improve 
the accommodation provided for operators. . . . Forbearance, 
lack of irritability at slight mistakes, and courtesy may do much 
to mitigate the rigors of a very trying service which in these days 
we could hardly get along without.” 





- of flexibility. 


January 6): 


“In designing the Garratt loco- 
motive, the aim has been to produce 
an engine having the greatest amount 
of flexibility and stability, and to so 
arrange the various parts that a 
large boiler can be used, with its 
center line at a comparatively low 
elevation above the rail. At the 
same time, the supply of fuel and 
water is carried on the engine itself, 
and a maximum proportion of the 
total weight can be utilized for ad- 
hesion. In combining these v&rious 
features, a locomotive has been pro- 
duced which differs radically from 
the various types of articulated locomotives heretofore used. 
A Garratt locomotive consists of three principal sections, two 
steam-driven trucks and a longitudinal frame together with 
the boiler, which is supported directly on this frame. . . . As 
the boiler is placed entirely between the trucks, its design 
is unhampered by many of the limitations found in loco 
motives of ordinary types. . . . Inanengine of this type, the 
length and diameter of the boiler-barrel are not influenced 
by the wheel arrangement. Hence, if conditions are such that 
it is desirable to use comparatively short tubes, the diameter of 
the boiler and number of tubes can be increased, and the re 
quired amount of heating-surface obtained without interfering 
with other features of the design.” 





Each steam-truck in this type of locomotive constitutes an 
independent unit. On the frames of the front truck is mounted 
a water-tank, while the rear truck carries a combined water 
tank and fuel-bin. The front and rear tanks are connected by 
an equalizing pipe, which communicates with an auxiliary tank 
under the boiler-barrel, from which the boiler-feed is drawn. 
The steam piping necessarily includes flexible connections. It 
is claimed that the type is extremely stable for the following 
reasons: 


‘*A consideration of the design will show that, when the engine 
is traversing a curve, the center line of the longitudinal frames 
forms a chord of said curve; and the shorter the radius of curva 
ture, the more the center of gravity is moved inward. In this 
way, the center of gravity of the locomotive is shifted, hor 
zontally, in the right direction to counteract the centrifugal 
effect. Furthermore, the two steam-trucks are free to adapt 
themselves to curves and track inequalities; and it is not nece® 
sary to limit their movements. Because of the location of the 
various parts in a Garratt locomotive it is possible to secure 4 
most satisfactory weight distribution. ...... : 

“It is evident, from the above, that the Garratt type merits 
consideration in cases where operating conditions require high- 
powered, direct-connected locomotives, with an unusual amount 
This type of engine can be adapted to passenget, 
freight, or special service, and should prove of value in certain 
eases where the various types of locomotives heretofore U 
are not suitable for the required service.”’ 
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ENCOURAGING SOIL BACTERIA 


a. \HE PROBLEM of raising large crops is very much like 
that of maintaining the public health—it consists of 
encouraging friendly bacteria and abolishing harmful 

ones. In the soil the friendly bacteria capture the atmospheric 

nitrogen and put it in such shape 
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tomatoes under glass had found that when they baked the soil 
about their plants an astonishing result followed—not only was no 
fertilizer required but the crops were actually ‘overfed’ or over- 
stimulated, as some thought. Examination, however, revealed 
that it was not mere stimulation. The plants were actually 
richer in plant-food. How had they gotten it? How had baking 
the earth brought it about? Fur years scientists had tackled 





that the plant can use it. Nitrogen 
is indispensable to plants and the air 
is full of it; yet it can not be ab- 
sorbed directly. To be utilized by 
growing vegetation it must be chem- 
ically combined in the shape of a 
nitrate, or salt of nitric acid. It 
can be forced into such combination 
by an electric discharge, and elec- 
tricity is now being used to manu- 
facture fertilizers in this way. Cer- 
tain bacteria do the job as part of 
their, ordinary vital processes and 
without making any fuss about it, 
and it is highly desirable to preserve 
these and to discourage any agencies 
that may be hostile or injurious to them. Says Mr. B. E. 
Powell in Country Life in America (New York, January 15): 





“‘The enemies of the bacteria are large organisms of the pro- 
tozoa class. Their sole business in life is to gobble the beneficent 
bacteria. If you ean get the start of these protozoa you can 
take crops from your soil that you never dreamed possible. I 





HOMES OF THE NITROGEN-GATHERING BACTERIA. 


Tubercles on the roots of the cow-pea. If the soil is unfavor- 
able, these can not do their work, and the crop is poor. 


can tell you what means to apply if only you can devise a method 
for applying the means. 

‘Tt has long been known that soil heated to the temperature 
of boiling water becomes unusually productive. Until 1910 
this fact could not be explained. Growers of cucumbers and 








A STUDY IN PLANT-FOOD. 


The left-hand jar of clover has all the plant-food elements, but no bacteria; the middle jar all but nitrogen 
(with no bacteria); the right-hand jar all but nitrogen, with bacteria added. 


this fact, shaken it up, rammed it into theories which it refused 
to associate with, and laid it down again as good as new. So 
obstinately did it resist all attempts to be put into a theory that 
it was not recognized officially as a fact. Finally, the highly 
satisfactory but erroneous theory was advanced that baking 
sterilized the earth; that is, killed all the bacteria, and conse- 
quently nature in some mysterious way caused the plants to 
flourish mightily in this nice, clean, sterilized soil. 

“The matter was taken up in the oldest agricultural experi- 
ment station in the world, that of Rothamsted, England. Drs. 
Russell and Hutchinson working in the laboratory found that 
the supposedly sterilized soils upon examination gave up a 
few bacteria; about four hundred to the gram. The normal 
soil was examined. It showed about seven million bacteria to 
the gram. But the four hundred bacteria in the baked soil mul- 
tiplied until in four days there were six million to the gram, which 
later in the season had increased until they reached the astound- 
ing total of forty million per gram. Clearly there must be in 
the normal soil some limiting factor which kept the bacteria from 
increasing to the point where they could convey the most nour- 
ishment to the plant. Thus were the protozoa dragged from their 
lair and their destructive nature brought to the light of day. 
Baking puts them out of business completely, and when they 
are not on hand to contend with the bacteria, the latter survive, 

.multiply astonishingly, and prepare for the plants all the nitro- 
gen they can consume.” 


But the heating-process can hardly be used on a large scale. 
When it comes to baking a whole farm most men would balk at 
the job, unless perhaps some Edison of the soil may devise a 
way for heating acres at a time, perhaps by electricity. This 
has been a most obliging force, permitting itself to be har- 
nessed in ways that seemed weird when first proposed. Al- 
ready it, has been found that the application of electricity to 
the soil is followed by increased plant-growth. We read further: 


“‘Metchnikofighas made us all familiar with his theory of the 
fight that is waged in our own bodies by those valiant policemen 
of our health, the white corpuscles, which stand ready to repel 
the intrusive bacteria of inflammation and fever. It is precisely 
the same battle that goes on in the soil except that in the blood 
the larger organisms are the beneficent force, and the bacteria 
destructive. : 

‘‘The bacteria of typhoid have been a source of much anxiety 
to man, and because of them the water tap has often been dis- 
carded in favor of the distilled-water bottle. 

‘“Now, the fact is, polluted water is exceedingly unlikely to 
harbor typhoid germs, at least for long. For one thing, the 
typhoid germ has little chance in cold water of any sort, and as 
soon as it enters water contaminated with sewage or even in- 
habited by mere water bacteria, they fall upon the typhoid 
instigator and swallow him. The life of typhoid bacteria 
in polluted water is rarely more than a few hours. They 
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may, however, survive six months in nice, clean, sterilized 


‘‘Let us get back to the soil and its bacteria. A belief that 
is instinctive is that the richer soil is below the surface and that 
cultivation is largely for the purpose of turning up the soil that 
has grown fat in the dark. As a matter of fact the richness is in 
the surface soil. It is the surface soil which contains the teem- 
ing millions of bacterial workers, all anxious to turn into the 
purse of man a golden stream, poured freely without demur or 
dam. The better the cultivation, the more thorough the drain- 
age and aeration, and the higher the temperature, the better 
chance have these minute organisms.”’ 


There is, however, another way besides heating the soil by 
which the soil bacteria can be encouraged and their enemies 
diminished. Some of these were described not long ago in these 
columns. Treatment with vapors of chloroform or toluene fol- 
lowed by volatilization brought at Rothamsted an increase of 
30 per cent. or so in the crops. But this is not so striking an 
increase as followed the heating of the soil to 100 degrees for 
two hours. The increase was 50 per cent. or over. Further: 


“There are soils where the bacteria which have to do with 
nitrogen, whether their business is to fix nitrogen in the earth 
or to prepare it for use after it is there, can not establish their 
workshops. One will find that legumes grown upon such soils 
do not develop properly. Also the tubercles upon the roots of 
legumes, which are the homes of nitrogen-gathering bacteria, 
are not as they should be. The difficulty is that the soil is 
‘sour.’ Now it is as impossible to grow crops upon an acid soil 
as it is to digest food in an acid stomach. Fortunately, the rem- 
edy for acid soil is not far,to seek. Finely ground limestone will 
correct the condition, and that right speedily. A ton of lime- 
stone to an acre of land is usually sufficient; but as much as 
ten tons per acre have been applied to farms belonging to the 
University of Illinois, and the result in crops has proven the 
wisdom of this course. 

‘*These are a few of the fields in which we know of the struggle 
that the beneficent bacteria are carrying on for us. Our bodies, 
the earth, the air, the water—all are full of silent bacterial war- 
fare, some battling for, some against us. Whatever can be done 
to encourage the beneficent bacteria in their fight is thoroughly 
worth while, for they are brave little agents of civilization.” 





MORE HIDDEN KNOWLEDGE—Some instances were recently 
noticed in these columns where knowledge acquired at vast ex- 
pense, time, or trouble had been hidden from the world by bury- 
ing it in the pages of obscure publications or reports, whence it 
is either never unearthed or is accidentally dug out by some sur- 
prized student, who has just wastefully gone over the same 
ground. Now comes to us an interesting case of the hiding of 
knowledge by merely discontinuing a once common process and 
then forgetting about it, so that its reinvention is hailed as 
something new—an event like some of th»se described by 
Wendell Phillips in his lecture on the Lost Arts. This case is set 
forth in a letter written to us by Mr. John Hyslop of New York, 
in regard to the process of forming tubes and other metallic ob- 
jects by extrusion, or ‘‘squirting,”’ described in an article quoted 
in our issue for December 2. Says Mr. Hyslop: 


‘‘Nearly fifty years since, or, as near as I can now fix the 
time, about 1864 or 1865, I saw in operation in the basement of 
a building in one of the streets west of Broadway and not, I 
think, far from Houston Street, a large and heavy hand-press 
being operated by two men—Frenchmen, I believe—and turn- 
ing out tubes of a soft white metal which I took to be artists’ 
paint-tubes, and the metal used I took to be tin. The process 
was to place a disk of metal about 1¢ of an inch in thickness 
into a shallow hole or socket let into a steel table—then by one- 
man power to give velocity and momentum to a heavily weighted 
crossbar, perhaps eight feet long, which brought down the punch 
upon the metal wafer, when I was surprized to see the thin 
skin of metal formed in the shallow hole follow up the punch 
perhaps four or five inches. I heard no claim made for 
novelty and supposed that tubes of the sort being made were 
regularly made in that way, and I do not know anything to the 
contrary now, but the method surprized and fascinated me with 
interest, and the memory of it has never left me.” 
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A NATURAL GAS VOLCANO 


HAT LIGHTED the gas-jet, a thousand feet high, 

VW that burst out of the ocean recently near Trinidad, 
causing newspaper rumors that a new volcanic island 

had arisen near the coast, and that it was in active eruption? 
The matter appears to be more or less of a mystery. According 
to a letter written by Robert Anderson to Science (New York) 
the phenomenon is not really voleanic in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but is due rather to an eruption of natural 
gas from submerged strata. The real wonder in this case— 
for such outbursts of gas are not infrequent in that region—is: 
its ignition, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 


-The outbreak seems to differ from those resulting in the ordi- 


nary ‘‘mud voleano”’ of Trinidad chiefly in the great scale on 
which it occurred. Mr. Anderson quotes as follows from a letter 
written by Jefferson D. Davis, of Port of Spain, on November 6: 


“On last Saturday (November 4) land was seen to rise from 
the surface of the ocean three miles southwest of Erin. .. . 
The gas . . . soon toox fire, and the flames must have gone to 
an enormous height, because they were seen from Port of Spain 
to shoot into the clouds, and Erin is approximately fifty miles 
from this place. The country was lit up for considerable time, 
and great consternation prevailed among the natives. . . . The 
governor of the colony and a party of officials, with a number of 
prominent people from this place, went down yesterday to see 
the phenomenon, and found a piece of land about three acres 
in area, about thirty to forty feet above sea level, in the center of 
which was a crater. The ground seemed to be the ordinary 
blue mud, but was very hot, consequently baked dry and hard. 
Some of the more adventurous visitors went on to the land and 
walked about for a while, and took home some samples of the 
clay. Large volumes of gas were coming from the crater at 
this time, but there was no fire. We learned to-day by tele- 
phone that it has taken fire again.” - 


The birth of the new gas or mud ‘‘voleano”’ was also witnessed 
by Mr. A. C. Veatch; formerly of the United States Geological 
Survey, who was on board ship at Brighton, Trinidad, just 
about to sail for New York. Writes Mr. Anderson: 


‘*He informs me that his notice. was suddenly attracted by a 
great flame that shot up into the sky just at dusk, at ten minutes 
before six, Saturday evening. Every one thought it was an oil- 
or gas-well on fire. With the first puff the flame rose as a bril- 
liant mushroom-shaped mass, which immediately changed its 
form to a straight jet of fire that must have risen to a height 
of at least 1,000 feet. No noise whatever preceding or accom- 
panying the fire was to be heard from Brighton, which is across 
the low hills within fourteen miles of the .place where the new 
island was formed. The fire disappeared below the horizon in 
about five minutes, leaving a cloud of smoke that drifted away. 
No light was to be seen in the sky the rest of the evening, which 
makes it certain that the flame either became reduced to a very 
small size or died out entirely.” 


The new volcano is about two miles off Trinidad’s south 
coast, and lies on the eastward extension of a line marked by 
previous outbursts, some of them still active. This line may 
possibly be a crack in the earth’s crust. The ‘‘Columbia,” 
the largest of these voleanoes, has formed a mound of ejected 
mud several acres in extent and 50.to 70 feet high. The sides of 
this cone, as well as some others in Trinidad, notably the one 
called ‘‘The Devil’s Woodpile,” are strewn with pebbles and 
rock fragments that have been ejected from a great depth. We 
read further: 


‘‘A point of unusual interest regarding the late eruption is 
that the gas took fire. The reports so far received give no de- 
tails bearing on this point, but it seems unlikely that the original 
ignition took place through human ageney. If it did not, the 
phenomenon is one which has seldom if ever been recorded 
before. 

“Two ways suggest themselves in which the gas might con- 
ceivably have become ignited through natural causes. One 
way is that sparks might have been produced by the friction 
of boulders against each other as they were shot out with the 
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gas. Cases have been reported to me by oil men in which 
sparks were formed by boulders, projected under great gas 
pressure from wells, striking the casing and tools, but I have 
heard of no case in which the gas was lighted. Another sup- 
position is that electric sparks might have been generated simi- 
lar to those observed in the vapor clouds emanating from 
Mt. Pelée at the time of its great eruption.” 





HOW PHOTOGRAPHS MAY LIE 


T IS EASY to make a photograph lie; every one who has 
[= “fake”? pictures knows this. It is also easy for a 

photograph to deceive us innocently, or without being ma- 
nipulated by the wily faker. As photography is now an indispen- 
sable aid in all the sciences—astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
neteorology, and natural history—the falsification of photo- 
graphic documents is a subject of high importance. The scien- 
tiie man who makes use of the sensitive plate must know its 
tricks and be able to allow for them if he is to interpret his re- 
sults correctly. This subject is treated in Cosmos (Paris) by 





J, Girardot. First we have falsifications due to optical distor- 
tin—the aberration of lenses and the like, but these are easily 
avoided by expert instrument-makers. Causes of error due to 
the plate and to the sensitive emulsion spread upon it are much 
more numerous and more serious. Says Mr. Girardot: 


“The unequal sensitiveness to the various colors, in the first 
place, changes the relative values considerably. Thus, as the 
emulsion is very sensitive to the blue rays and very slightly to 
he red, photography of a blue and a red object of equal value, 
hat is to say, equally well lighted, will give a light gray image 
or the blue object and a dark gray one for the red, when the two 
prays should be similar. On the other hand, if we photograph 
dark blue and a light red object they will be represented by 
wo similar grays, which is false. 

“This may lead to serious consequences; for instance, a red- 
lish and a bluish star of equal magnitudes will not give images 
Mf equal intensity on a photograph, but the blue star will ap- 
ear more brilliant, so that it will be assigned a greater magni- 
ide than the red star if the error be not checked by direct 
bbservation. 

“This defect may be largely corrected by the use of ortho- 
rome plates. The phenomenon has, moreover, been put to 
00d use by employing it to detect the traces of very slight 
ruises on a dead body; it enables us also to discover traces of 
blood on washed linen, for slight differences between very light 
blues and reds, imperceptible to the eye, are brought out by the 
photographic plate. 

“A second defect is the halo of reflection produced by the 
pass faces of the plate. . . . This may be avoided in part by 
l@ use of various anti-halos. 

“Its cousin, the diffusion halo, is more difficult to manage. 
tis produced by the diffusion of light in the camera. As light 
0s not move exactly in a straight line in our atmosphere, it 
mpands into a cone in the camera and forms a small aureole 

bund the point of light photographed. 

“Both these halos are produced only when there is strong con- 
fast—an open window, the image of the sun, etc. They are 

tinguished one from the other by the fact that the reflection 
: o on the plate from behind, the diffusion halo from in 
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Fig. 5.—CONTRA-INVERTED 


Fic. 1.— PHOTOGRAPH OF Fig. 2.—OVEREXPOSED 
THE SUN. PRINT. PRINT. TO NORMAL. PRINT. 
Exposure: 345 second, nor- Exposure: + second. Exposure: 4 second. Exposure: } second. Exposure: 2 seconds. 
mal print. : ‘i ae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘“ INVERSION ” AND ‘ CONTRA-INVERSION. 


‘“‘This cause of error is especially dangerous in meteorology, 
where there is risk of discovering halos around all the heavenly 
bodies, when they really exist only on the plate.” 


Finally, another phenomenon, quite as troublesome and less 
known, is ‘“inversion,’’ due to the fact that the quantity of sil- 
ver reduced by the development in the sensitized gelatin is not 
indefinitely proportional to the light received; it increases up 
to a certain point and then decreases to almost nothing. We 
have then on the paper print a negative instead of a positive. 
Having reached this minimum, the quantity of reduced silver 
again increases, finally giving another positive; this is called 
contra-inversion. Inversion occurs frequently, but contra- 
inversion requires great overexposure. 


‘This is all shown in detail by the accompanying photographs 
of the sun. With a very short exposure of a four-hundredth of 
a second, we have the sun standing out in white on the dark gray 
of the sky (Fig. 1). The image is correct; the sun, being ex- 
tremely luminous compared with the sky, has thoroughly acted 
on the plate, whereas the sky has scarcely acted at all. 

“‘Inerease the exposure. With a twenty-fifth of a second 
(Fig. 2) the maximum of intensity is passed for the sun, which 
is now represented only by a gray spot. But during this time 
the sky has not reached its maximum and has continued to in- 
crease in intensity, so that it also is represented by gray. The 
image is thus scarcely visible. Photographers make use of this 
property of overexposure to lessen the contrasts in objects 
photographed or to render better the relative va ues of colors. 

‘*Keep on increasing the time of exposure. With an eighth 
of a second (Fig. 3) the image of the sun reaches its minimum, 

. . that is to say, it is black cu the paper, wLile that of the 
sky has continued to increase and is represented by a very light 
gray. We have now an inverted image, which is negative on the 
print and positive on the plate. 

“Increasing still the time of exposure, the sun’s image brightens 
little by little (Fig. 4), while the sky darkens slowly and we 
return to an image like that obtained at the outset (Fig. 5). 
This is a contra-inverted image. ...... 

‘‘These phenomena cause many errors. Thus, in photograph- 
ing lightning by night, ‘dark flashes’ are obtained. This is a 
simple inversion and it is unnecessary to seek a further explana- 
tion by invoking the aid of magnetism, ultra-violet rays, elec- 
tricity, ete. 

“There are few sure ways of avoiding inversion; some plates 
invert more or less rapidly according to the composition of their 
sensitive gelatin. It may thus, in some cases, be necessary to 
seek the plates that invert least rapidly. ...... 

“But if it is almost impossible practically to correct the de- 
fects of the plates that we use, we may nevertheless succeed in 
avoiding errors of interpretation due to them, by studying the 
plates very carefully and under the extreme conditions in which 
they may be called on to do service, for by knowing thoroughly 
their defects and the resulting phenomena we may be able, altho 
not to remedy them, at least to aveid attributing to other causes 
the effects due to them.” 





Mr. A. W. Ecxsere asks us to correct an error in an article 
we recently quoted from his pen. In speaking of a certain rail- 
way wreck as occurring on the Lehigh Valley road he finds he 
was mistaken. ‘‘Full explanation,’’ he says, ‘‘is due the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, and I trust you will make the neces- 
sary correction.” 
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HOW ART MISREPRESENTS THE INDIAN 


’ \HE INDIAN has been pictured too much as a creature 
of the white man’s imagination. So declares the Indian 
artist, Lone Star, who teaches art in the United States 

Government school at Carlisle, Pa. He is outspoken in de- 

claring that ‘‘the white artist does not know the Indian.”” The 

red man has been often enough 
represented, but the artist who 
has essayed the task usually 
spends but a short time study- 
ing him first-hand, and then 
pieces out from his imagination 
the deficiencies of his observa- 
tion. One thing that the white 
man always puts into his Indian 
pictures is the sign of stoicism 
that he believes must invari- 
ably accompany the Indian 
character. ‘‘The artist forth- 
with places on his canvas an 
Indian with a haughty but awk- 
ward pose.” It would take 
years of constant association to 
get really to know the Indian, 
and ‘‘generally artists have not 
deemed it worth while.’’ Fred- 
eric Remington is exempted 
from this general charge. One 
reason why Lone Star, who 
gives his ideas to an interviewer 
for the New York Sun, bewails 
the growth of false ideas of his 
race, is because of all the things 
the Indian has been, he has first 
of all been an artist. Further: 


‘He lived with nature, he 
loved the wild things about 
him—the mountains, prairies, 
rivers, forests, and all wild crea- 
tures. He made symbolic rec- 
ords of his thoughts. In the 
course of evolution these sym- 
bols developed into a system of 
decorative designing. His gar- 
ments and the utensils used in 





‘In some instances expensive costumes have been purchase 
for certain productions, but the effect has been spoiled by jp. 
correct wearing and the grotesque use of colored chicken feathey 
upon the heads of women. To the modern costumer any king 
of feather is associated with the identity of an Indian, and the 
result seems to satisfy the public eye. : 

“In reality, eagle feathers jy 
the Indian’s life were worn by 
men only, and the wearing of 
each feather represented a re 
ward of some distinguished ag 
or deed of bravery. The Indian 
woman never wears feathers: it 
is the man’s sole right as a wap. 
rior. To the Indian a feathe 
has the same significance 4; 
a medal or a college lette 
awarded for athletic merit. 

“T recall an incident con 
nected with the life of Howard 
Pyle, the illustrator. Having 
an Indian scene to paint, he 
borrowed a complete woman's 
costume, but he used the le. 
gings for sleeves, with the ad- 
dition of one or two feathers for 
extra adornment. But the jl 
lustrators of to-day are work- 
ing with more knowledge 
than the painters of the past 
century. 

“Since the day of Frederic 
Remington the illustrators have 
gathered much good material. 
Remington spent many yeas 
in the West and probably had 
as good a knowledge of Indians 
as any white man who contrib- 
utes to the newspapers and 
magazines. His strong color 
schemes, while they have been 
frequently criticized, were quite 
typical of the life. His pictures 
of action were wonderful. His 
costuming was correct because 
founded on close observation. 
In the field of art he stood 
alone as the illustrator of Indian 
life, but even then it was juz 
one phase of the Indian’s nature 
that he depicted. He pictured 
the Indian as a warrior, andil 


daily life bore record of his art. LONE STAR’S WIFE IN HER TRIBAL DRESS. those days the Indian was fight- 


‘*For instance, the parting of 


Our artists in portraying Indians too often “try to improve upon the ing desperately for his posses 


the hair in the middle, braiding _ native dress, and it is evident,” says an Indian artist, ‘that they donot sions. However, Remington, il 
it in two plaits, and bringing use the native costume as a model, but trust to their imagination.” his later days, turned his hand 


them forward over the shoulder, 
was no chance style. No other method of arranging the hair 
becomes the Indian so well. The use of fringe lends grace to the 
gestures and the Indian used it lavishly on his skin garments in 
compliment to his firmly established skill with the sign language. 
‘‘The Caucasian artist has appreciated much of this. The 
personality and dress of the Indian have been an inspiration to 
the painter, sculptor, and poet. Yet when it comes to the de- 
tails of garments, the pose, and even the spirit that the artist 
has put into his creations, I can readily see where he has missed 
the vital point. The Indian has been pictured too much as a 
thing of the white man’s imagination.” 


The stage Indian is even further from the truth, we are assured: 


“‘The costumes are generally even more ridiculous than the 
disorderly hopping and whooping. The costumers apparently 
try to improve upon the native dress, and it is generally very 
evident that they do not use the native costume as a model, but 
trust to their imagination, aided, perhaps, by vague memories 
of a Wild West show performance. 


to word-pictures and he told 
much of the Indian’s religious nature. 

“In the sense of personal adornment the Indian follows the 
order of nature and it is the male that is most gorgeously adorned. 
The female is brightly clad, but not so elaborately bedecked with 
trimming. As a rule, the Indian himself was the designer of the 
costume in its general effect and he permitted the woman to di 
the fine detail work. She was clever in the intricate designs she 
wrought with porcupine quills and beads. 

‘‘No man ever spent more time over his toilet than the Indian. 
The paint on his face was not dashed on in haphazard fashion. 
To the Indian each color has some significance, and when a Wal 
rior paints his face for festive occasions the design and color 
he uses generally have some individual significance to him. 

“The Indian was particular in his choice of eagle feathers 
They were usually chosen from the tail-feathers of young bul 
full-grown birds. His heavily fringed buckskin shirt often ba 
an extra row of ermine with beaded stripes over the shoulder and 
along the sleeves. The outside of the leggings is heavily fringed. 
Each tribe has its own peculiar style and cut of moccasin. The 





Indian wears his fine clothes with an easy swing and dash. but 
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with all his apparent ease he is 2ver thoughtful and careful of 
them, especially of his feathers, that he may not break their 
delicate fibers. 

“The Indian woman’s dress is heavily beaded and fringed, 
put she does not wear many extra ornaments. 

“Tf the Indian in his native dress is worthy of dramatic rep- 
resentation, the time has come when the artist or costumer should 
study his subject as closely as any dramatic artist who wishes 
to present any period as accurately as possible for the stage. 
Artists should be even more careful because of the permanence 
of their pictorial records, either on canvas or in marble.” 


The story of Lone Star and his wife, Angel De Cora, is full of 
romantic interest. Both are now teaching art at Carlisle; both 
have been educated in American colleges. Miss De Cora has 
been under the art instruction of such men as Howard Pyle, 
Joseph De Camp, Frank Brown, and Edmund Tarbell. The maga- 
zines have also printed her stories of Indian life. We read here: 


“Forty years ago a young German, a civil engineer, was a 
member of a party of surveyors laying out the line of a railroad 
over the plains. The party was attacked by Red Cloud and 
its camp was‘ besieged. Day by day the supply of provisions 
grew less. Finally, the young German determined on a course 
so bold that none of his companions dared accompany him. 

“Alone, without arms, and with a few days’ rations, the en- 
gineer set out toward the Indian camp. He was captured 
and taken before the chief. 
While his captors introduced 
him with mutterings he stept 
forward with outstretched hand 
toward the chief. 

‘His plan worked. The chief 
met his captive with the trust 
that the civil engineer dis- 
played. A lodge was assigned 
to the white man and he took 
an Indian woman as his wife. 
Altho United States troops put 
an end to the Indian uprising 
and rescued the other engineers 
of the party, the young Ger- 
man remained with Chief Red 
Cloud’s tribe and his Indian 
wife gave birth to two children. 
The second child, a boy, was 
named Wicarhpi Isnala, or 
Lone Star. 

“After he had grown wealthy 
as a trader and agent between 
the Indians and the whites the 
engineer left the tribe and re- 
turned to his home in the East. 
Here he found an old sweet- 
heart, whom he married. After 
five years he returned to the 
Indians and took away from 
the tribe his son, Lone Star, 
who, a boy of eight years, en- 
tered a school in the East, over- 
came the handicaps of strange 
language, and was graduated 
from a high school at eighteen. 

“The boy was sent to college 
and to art school. A course in 
art was mapped out for him by 
his father, but the Indian boy 
himself halted these plans. He 
longed to return to his people 
and finally did so. 

“After that he studied art 
again. After his course was fin- 
ished he worked as an artist on 
various newspapers. In 1904 
Lone Star supervised the interior and mura decorations of the 
Indian exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 
In 1908 he became instructor in the United States Government 
Indian school here. It was while in St. Louis that he became 
acquainted with Angel De Cora. 

‘Angel De Cora is the daughter of a descendant of the heredi- 
tary chief of the Winnebagoes. 

““*A very promising career must have been laid out for me 
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AN INDIAN IDYL. 
Angel De Cora in a birch canoe. 


‘‘The Indian woman never wears feathers,’”’ says her husband, Lone Star; 
‘it is the man’s sole right as a warrior.” 
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by my grandparents,’ writes Angel De Cora, ‘ but a strange white 
man interrupted it. 

‘***T had been entered in the reservation school but a few days 
when a strange white man appeared there. He asked me 
through an interpreter if I would like a ride in a steam-car. I 
had never seen one, and six of the other children seemed enthu- 
siastic about it and they were going to try, so I decided to join 
them too. 

““*The next morning at sunrise we were piled into a wagon 
and driven to the/nearest railroad station, thirty miles away. 
We did get the promised ride. We rode three days and three 
nights until we reached Hampton, Va. 

‘**My parents found.it out, but too late. 

‘* «Three years later, when I returned to my mother, she told 
me that for months she wept and mourned for me. My father 
and the old chief and his wife had died, and with them the old 
Indian life was gone.’ 

“The girl then returned to Hampton, and through the efforts 
of friends she entered the Burnham Classical School for Girls 
and later the art department of Smith College at Northampton, 
Mass.”’ 





THE DISILLUSIONED “STAR"—The fever to be made a 
star might cool its fires if actresses would ponder the plaint of 
Miss Helen Ware, one of our younger star actresses, whose ‘‘con- 
fessions’’ are printed in the London Standard. There she is 

reported as saying: 


‘‘How happy the ordinary 
woman must be, after visit- 
ing a theater, to go home to her 
husband and children or par- 
ents or friends! How I should 
relish the intimate association 
with persons whose affections 
and expressions of friendship 
are based on sincerity; where 
display of kindness is un- 
alloyed by motive; where a 
kindly word is exprest without 
a sneer or the expectation of 
favors to come! 

“Tt must be happiness per- 
sonified to live a life that is 
absolutely real. If there is 
one miserable creature who 
receives less for what she gives 

_ than any one else, it is a star. 
What does she know of home 
life? Her companions are few 
because the. less the public 
knows of her the easier it is to 
weave romance about her, 
and if there is no romance 
about her she lacks the draw- 
ing quality which makes stars 
successful from a money point 


of view. Her every action 
must be studied for fear 
of being misunderstood. She 


ean not do the things that 
other women do, because her 
publie will think her common-~ 
place. What joy it would be 
just to be an ordinary woman 
and go from one shop to an- 
other, drop into this hotel and 
have a cup of tea, or into that 
one to have luncheon with a 
friend! 

‘*Even with my fellow play- 
ers I must hold myself aloof. 
I can’t be free with them, for 
it would tend to destroy discipline. In fact, my daily life 
is laid down by rules, and the.denial of all those things I would 
love to have is the price I pay for having my name in electric 
lights in front of the theater. ...... 

‘“* Well, what is the use of talking about it all? I am getting 
no more than I asked for. I chose this way of making a living. 
I have made my bed, and I must lie on it, but I do so long for 
all the things I have had to give up.” 
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WOODROW WILSON’S SUCCESSOR 


FTER A YEAR AND A HALF of interregnum, Prince- 
A ton has elected to its presidency the Rev. John Grier 
Hibben. The clerical prefix to his name strikes out- 
side observers as indicating either ‘‘an innovation or a return 
to a tradition that was long maintained in American colleges 
and universities.”” So the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer phrases it, at the same time 
recalling that ‘‘formerly none but 
clergymen were considered eligible as 
heads of institutions of higher learning.”’ 
The pendulum has swung so far the 
other way in the present generation, 
however, that ‘‘laymen have, almost 
without exception, been chosen as chief 
executives of the larger universities.” 
Tho Princeton trustees cast their 
eyes on several outsiders, and even ex- 
tended a eall to Dr. Finney of Balti- 
more, the election finally is noted as a 
**return to the old custom of promoting 
faculty members.’”” The Providence 
Journal observes that ‘it will gratify 
many to reflect that he is a scholar, and 
not a ‘business’ president in the narrow 
sense.””’ The Princeton Alumni Weekly 
gives this sketch of the new official: 


‘*Professor Hibben comes to the pres- 
idency in his fifty-second year remark- 
ably equipped for the high office which 
he is to fill. There are special reasons 
why the incoming president should be 
a member of the faculty who commands 
the high respect of his colleagues and 
who possesses an intimate knowledge of 
the problems now before the University. 
President Hibben fulfils this important 
requirement to an extraordinary degree. 
Tactful yet firm, a stanch defender of 
convictions but without partizanship, 
he is thoroughly alive to the importance of carrying on the 
time-honored traditions of Princeton in their full vigor, and he 
is in active sympathy with the educational standards of 
our course of study, the preceptorial teaching and the develop- 
ment of the graduate college. An honor graduate of the admin- 
istration of that educator of educators, Dr. MeCosh, his twenty 
years of service as a Princeton teacher have broadened his knowl- 
edge of and intensified his devotion to the Princeton standards of 
scholarship and manhood. He knows the Princeton under- 
graduate as few men do, and he has long enjoyed the confidence 
and affection of Princeton men everywhere. His verse in the 
famous Faculty Song is one of the very few which have survived 
unchanged since that song was first sung on the steps seventeen 
years ago. His experience in almost the entire range of faculty 
committees, and his active service on the graduate council have 
highly equipped him for the administrative duties of the 
presidency. 

‘*Professor Hibben’s growing fame as a scholar is recognized 
in philosophical circles on both sides of the Atlantic. Lately 
president of the American Philosophical Association, the author 
of several well-known books, he is now the editor-in-chief of a 
series of philosophical works to which the most eminent thinkers 
of Great Britain and America are contributors. His public 
lectures for the last two years have aroused a new enthusiasm for 
the study of philosophy in Princeton. 

**During the temporary absence of President Wilson in 1906, 
Professor Hibben was the natural selection of the trustees to 
preside at commencement and confer the degrees as acting 
president.” 


Much space in the daily prints was occupied, previous to ex- 
President Wilson’s retirement, with accounts of sharp internal 
controversies at this university. Even the board of trustees 
have been divided for several years over administrative methods; 
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PRINCETON’S NEW HEAD. 
As John Grier Hibben is a clergyman as well as 
professor, his election marks a check in the prevalent 
tendency toward ‘‘business’’ college presidents. 
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but a new era all round is indicated by the trustees’ choice, as 
the New York Tribune sees it: 


“Those differences had assumed an aggravated form before 
Dr. Wilson’s resignation in 1910, and his departure to enter the 
field of politics did not compose them. The long delay in filling 
his chair has given time, however, for factional irritations to 
subside, and the harmonious election as his successor of a member 
of the faculty who necessarily was 
forced to take a stand in the graduate. 
school and student-club controversies 
shows that the bitterness of those 
disputes has now been measurably 
outlived. 

“The president-elect did not share Dr, 
Wilson’s pronounced views as to the 
‘quad’ system or the management of 
the graduate school, but apparently he 
was able to avoid controversialism and 
partizan entanglements, which in itself js 
a strong indication of his capacity to di- 
rect the affairs of the university in a 
liberal and sympathetic spirit. 

“Quarrels over details of policy at an 
institution of learning are always to be 
deplored, since they foster unnecessary 
dissension and chill the enthusiasm of 
graduates to whom they appear ill-timed 
and unbusinesslike. Princeton deserves 
a rest from contentiousness over side- 
issues. It has made rapid strides as an 
American university of the modern type, 
and should have the united support of 
faculty and alumni in enlarging its equip- 
ment and extending its influence. Pres- 
ident Hibben’s administration promises 
to be one of fuller cooperation and even 
more encouraging progress.” 





A STAINED-GLASS 
“ MELISANDE.” 


O MANY MYSTERIES were con- 
S nected with the visit of Mme. 
Maeterlinck to America that 

the real purpose of her visit has been 
almost ignored. Every one ‘knows she came to Boston to 
sing Mélisande in the operatic version of her husband’s play, 
but the newspapers seemed mainly interested in finding out 
whether her husband came, too, just because he was reported 
to have laid a bet that he would come and go without the 
ubiquitous interviewer being aware of the fact. Mme. 
Maeterlinck came, as all the world knows; Monsieur was 
not in evidence, but the New York Times insists that the 
only way to view the matter is to believe he is here. ‘‘He said 
he would accompany Mme. Maeterlinck when she came over 
on the Olympic, and that no newspaper reporter would discover 
his presence on the ship, would identify him when he landed, or 
obtain an interview with him. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The Olympic arrived, bringing Mme. Maeterlinck, 
who was most gracious and talkative. M. Maeterlinck was not 
discovered, identified, or interviewed. Wherefore he is cer- 
tainly here.’’ If, indeed, he is, then he keeps up the hoax at 
the expense of many cable messages. The most recent one, to 
the New York Sun, reports him as saying: ‘‘Would you believe 
that the director of the Boston opera is delighted with the suc- 
cess of the yarns about my presence in that city? He has 
cabled asking me, if I could not confirm the stories, at least to 
let the doubt exist.””’ Thus do prima donnas manage to enlist 
interest by means other than their art. Mme. Maeterlinck’s 


resources are considerable, as The Transcript, on her arrival in 


Boston, revealed: 


‘Mme. Leblane-Maeterlinck descended, as the French say, 
upon this town in paraphernalia that seemed proper to such an 
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occasion, and that a little recalled Isadora Dunecan’s. That is to 
say, she wore the leopard-skin that often clothes her in Paris, 
and on her forehead, hung by its little chain, shone the diamond 
that similarly marks her. Every reporter, every writer of head- 
lines, was duly imprest, and thus the end justified the means. 
For the general behoof also, Mme. Maeterlinek philosophized, 
since the reporters were obstinately determined not to regard 
her aS a singing actress, but as a wise woman, like to Erda in 
‘Gétterdimmerung.’ As a philosopher (to borrow the German 
idiom) she discoursed of the position of women and like grave 
matters not within the province of writers about music and the 
drama. Finally, however, she came within their modest range. 
She will take the part of Mélisande in Debussy’s opera (she 
explained) for the first time since it was ‘created’ by Mary 
Garden ‘the unforgettable,’ to whom the composer so dedicated 
the music-drama. She prefers the Mélisande of the play, who 
seems to her ‘more real, 
more alive.’ She also sets 
Ariane, in play and opera, 
above Mélisande, and she 
averred that Maeterlinck 
wrote ‘Ariane’ out of her 
own sayings. ‘Hekept a 
journal of things that I 
said for a long time, and 
then one day he told me he 
had collected enough, and 
was going to write a play 
about me.’ Mme. Mae- 
terlinck ‘flatly denied,’ 
even laughed to scorn, the 
report which was circu- 
lated concerning her ap- 
pearance in Lilias Pastia’s 
tavern bearing a lily in 
her hand and clad after 
the manner of a Botticelli 
when ‘Carmen’ was sung 
in Paris at the Opéra- 
Comique. ‘How fantas- 
tic!’ she exclaimed. ‘I 
never did such a thing!’ 
“Since the report bids 
fair to persist and amuse, 
perhaps this is the time 
and place to set it down 
as Fierens-Gevaert, the 
distinguished Belgian mu- 
sician and writer about 
music, recorded it: ‘Miss 
Ieblane is clothed in a 
long robe of plaited tulle, 
ornamented with spangles. 
Her body, finely propor- 
tioned, is revealed by this 
indiscreet drapery. Her 
nobly modeled shoulders 
and arms are bare. Her 
hair is confined by three 
circles of gold, arranged 
inGrecian fashion. Alma, 
gipsy, daughter of the’ 
East, princess of the ha- 
tm, Byzantine empress, 
or Moorish dancer? All 
this is suggested by this 
fantastic and seductive 
‘ostume. But a more ideal image pursues us. The singer is 
tonstantly urged by feminine visions of our ultra-modern 
Poets. She finds absolute beauty in the exquisite body of a 
Woman animated by a Florentine robe. And it is through this im- 
aginary figure that she composes her other incarnations; and ina 
tavern where gipsy women meet soldiers, she evokes the appari- 
tion of a woman of Mantegna or Botticelli, degraded, vile, who 
gives the idea of a shameless creature that has not lost entirely 
the gracefulness of her original rank. She is never weary of 
theapening her original model. She is sensual, impudent, volup- 
uous, gross; but in her white diction, in her blithe walk, you 
divine her desire of invoking something else. . . . Carmen is, 
«cording to Miss Leblanc, a hybrid, monstrous creature. You 
lok upon her with eager curiosity and with infinite sadness. 
[Famous operas: ‘ Carmen,’ edited with an introduction 
by W. J. Henderson.] Possibly these were occurrences at La 


Photograph by Alice Boughton. 
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Monnaie in Brussels and not at the Opéra-Comique, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gevaert, whose word-picture has been quoted many 
times these many years, Miss Leblane had her part in them. 
For the rest, Mme. Maeterlinck was already imprest with Bos- 
ton as a ‘city of silence and of work,’ and it is enlightening to see 
ourselves as others see us. Few are at their best in interviews, 
especially when they must be conducted through an interpreter; 
and the woman of fine intelligence and the expert actress that 
Mme. Maeterlinck now is, hardly appear in these sayings.”’ 


In due season Mme. Maeterlinck came forth to fill her con- 
tract at the opera. The stern critic of The Transcript, Mr. H. T. 
Parker, refuses to see her as the chief item of interest in the pro- 
duction, and he gets a column and a half along in his review of 
the proceedings before we come to the much-advertised lady. 
Then we read concerning 
her Mélisande: 


“Its distinction was its 
beautiful posings, when 
she did not hold them too 
long or too artificially, 
when they were not too 
plainly modeled after the 
illuminated borders of 
medieval missals or the 
glass of medieval cathe- 
drals. When they were 
most illusive they had an 
exquisite beauty of line 
and an exquisite sugges- 
tion of a rapt, reticent 
Mélisande absorbed in her 
own spirit. Mme. Maeter- 
linck’s faculty for express- 
ive listening, her ability 
to suggest her personage 
by a telepathic stillness 
propelled by graphic pose, 
exceed her ability to color 
her tones in Debussy’s 
declamation or to denote 
her character in moments 
of occasional action. Her 
mannered acting—to use 
a convenient but harsher 
term than it deserves— 
did carry Mélisande into 
the remoteness of Debus- 
sy’s music (as some of us 
see it), but it also made 
Mélisande explicitly medi- 
eval, wherein the vague, 
visionary being that was 
hardly human vanished.” 


Mme. Maeterlinck has 
had a career as both ac- 
tress and singer. An in- 
terviewer in the New 
York Times tells us: 


Who came to Boston to sing in Debussy’s version of her husband's “ Pelléas and 
Mélisande,’’ and gave a rendering of the heroine that suggested a figure ‘‘ modeled 
after the illuminated borders of medieval missals or the glass of medieval cathedrals.” 


“She also. gives song 
recitals, and intends to 
give one or two in Boston, 
and she lectures on her husband’s plays and other subjects. 
In Paris once she gave a conférence on Bernard Shaw’s ‘Can- 
dida,’ a play which she admires very much....... 

‘**What does the modern so-called realistic school of French 
dramatists mean to you?’ And the reporter mentioned Hervieu, 
Bataille, and Bernstein. Mme. Leblanc shrugged her shoulders, 
and looked bored. ‘They are very stupid,’ she said; ‘I do not 
think of them. The French stage is not very inspiring at 
present. In Germany they are much more serious; there is 
much more to hope for from Germany and Russia.’ 

‘**Maeterlinck’s plays,’ suggested the reporter, ‘have never 
been successful in Paris, while Russia, America, England, and 
yermany have given them their full due.’ The tigerish eyes 
flared at this. Mme. Leblanc leaned forward excitedly. ‘It is 
not the fault of the public,’ she said. ‘The public everywhere 
likes beautiful work. It is the fault of the stupid managers.’”’ 
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NINETEEN YEARS OF “SHILOH” 


tist minister left his pulpit in a New Hampshire village 

and with a capital of three cents started out to evangelize 
the world. Just nineteen years later the same man, now the 
head of a flourishing religious sect and known as ‘‘Elijah”’ by 
his devoted followers, is sentenced to ten years 
in the Federal prison at Atlanta, after being 
duly convicted of manslaughter on the high 
seas. The charges against Frank W. Sandford, 
his spectacular trial, and remarkable defense 
were given wide publicity by the press and 
were noted recently in these columns. But 
the Shiloh community of some six hundred 
souls, with their valuable group buildings, 
four thousand acres of land, and a fleet of 
several small vessels, still owes allegiance to 
the imprisoned leader. He is looked upon 
‘*as one who is following a hard command of 
God,” observes a writer in The Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World}(Boston); ‘‘con- 
sequently, there seems to be no disaffection in 
the ranks.’”’ ‘‘Moses’’ Holland, the ‘‘second 
witness,’ we are told, carries on the work 
while ‘‘Elijah’’ Sandford is absent, and ‘‘re- 
ceives the necessary revelations.”’” More- 
over, ‘‘since Sandford’s incarceration the fleet 
has been provisioned at Portland and has 
disappeared on some other voyage with a crew 
of members of the sect.” 

These facts make timely the appraisals of 
the ‘‘Holy Ghost and Us”” movement, and 
the estimates of its leader as a personality and 
as an example of an ‘‘abnormal religious 
psychology,’ which are appearing in the 
religious press. 

It was in the first few months of his inde- 
pendent career, according to the Rev. Clifford 
Snowden, who writes the article in The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World, that Mr. 
Sandford ‘‘secured a small tract of almost 
valueless, sand-covered land in the town of 
Durham, near the village of Lisbon Falls, 
Me., and started in to recruit his society with great zeal and 
astonishing success.” 


(): JANUARY 1, 1893, a regularly ordained Free Bap- 


‘*On that bleak hilltop an impressive group of buildings has 
arisen as a monument to the faith of the founder of the sect or 
to the folly of the followers, according to the point of view. By 
the volunteer labor of the adherents to the sect and a few skilled 
laborers who directed the enterprise, there have been built the 
main building, a rambling structure of mammoth size, where 
the offices and the common dining- and living-rooms are located; 
the tabernacle, seating five or six hundred, where the general 
meetings are held; the children’s building, occupied as a school- 
house; Bethesda, the hospital, and a number of substantial 
homes for the leaders and officers. 

‘‘A large number of small cottages and farm-houses belong 
to the corporation, where families live who have been attracted 
to the movement. Besides these, a number of the members live 
in their own privately owned houses upon their own land. In 
addition to these evidences of material prosperity, there are in 
the vicinity some four thousand acres of land held by the ‘ King- 
dom’ corporation, and the seven seas are scoured by the ‘ King- 
dom’ fleet, Sandford’s most original idea. This fleet consists of 
several vessels, mostly of small burden, used for the missionary 
work of the sect. The'principal vessels are the sloop Coronet 
and the steam-yacht Barracouta, formerly the Alsatia. The 





THE IMPRISONED “‘ ELIJAH.” 


Sandford, who profest to act only upon 
revelation from God. 


_ dollars. 


barkentine Kingdom was lost on the coast of Africa while on a 
missionary expedition. 

‘“No one knows how many have joined the movement and 
brought their property into the society, but it is certain that at 
least six hundred are now living in the community submitting 
to the leadership of Sandford. Many, after having removed to 
Shiloh, became disillusioned and retired, but 
generally their fortunes remained, having 
been given unreservedly into the hands of 
the ‘Elijah.’ Penniless and broken-hearted 
men and women are all too numerous, and 
the tale of broken families, where one has re- 
mained and the other left, is a long and pa- 
thetic one.” 


The ‘‘Shilohites,’’ according to Dr. Snow- 
den, have been largely Methodists and Bap- 
tists, ‘‘and the appeal of the Bible as the 
literally inspired word of God is to them the 
final argument for the truth of their belief in 
Sandford as a prophet and leader.” This is 
their creed, in addition to the usual tenets of 
orthodox denominations: 


‘*T believe not only in the Father—the only 
potentate—and in Jesus Christ—the King 
whose millennial reign is to prepare the globe 
for the great God—but also in the prophet— 
prince—priest who is to prepare the kingdom 
for the Christ; I believe in the man who as 
a prophet is called in the Bible Elijah, and 
as a prince is called David, and as a priest is 
called Tsemach or ‘the branch.’ I believe 
that F. W. Sandford, of Shiloh, Me., U.S.A, 
tells the truth when he makes proclamation 
that God said to him, ‘ Elijah is here, testify’; 
and again, ‘I have found David,’ words 
spoken as applying to himself personally. | 
believe in and accept him as such. 

‘“‘T believe that Mr. Sandford’s true yoke 
fellow from the first—C. E. Holland of Shiloh 
—is as proclaimed by Mr. Sandford ‘the 
second witness,’ or as called by God himself 
to one of the Shiloh evangelists, ‘Moses’; and 
that these two men are ‘the two sons of oil, 
the ‘two candlesticks,’ the ‘two olive-trees, 
the ‘two witnesses,” the ‘two prophets,’ and 
the ‘two anointed ones’ that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth, Zech. 4 and Rev. ll. 

“I believe that the Kingdom was renewed 
in Jerusalem Oct. 2, 1902, by the authority o 
God, and I heartily accept the same as the Kingdom ‘set up’ by 
‘the God of Heaven’ (Dan. 2: 44), and the Kingdom whichis 
eventually to become ‘a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth.’ ”’ ; 


The holdings of the ‘‘Holy Ghost and Us” society, thinks 
Dr. Snowden, who has visited Shiloh and has made a close exall- 
ination of its affairs, amount to at least a quarter of a million 
The people are well nourished, despite occasional fasts, 
and they have a good hospital. According to this authority, al 
inveterate enemy bore witness that ‘‘no whisper of scandal had 
ever been made against the members or leaders.”’ 

A prime principle of the society is to act only upon revelation 
from God, generally through the leaders, sometimes through the 
rank and file. ‘‘In the towers at each end of the main building 
all day long and all night two members of: the society are él 
gaged in prayer, a woman in one tower and a man in the other.” 
Sandford’s miracles in obtaining material things are said to be 
‘‘prearrangements brought off spectacularly.’’ Misfortunes a 
attributed to lack of faith. Miracles of healing are avouched 
and one case of raising from the dead. Sandford was once a& 
quitted on a manslaughter charge following the death of a child 
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from diphtheria. His present punishment is due to deaths on 
one of his missionary cruises, caused, it is alleged, by his keep- 
ing persons at sea in a vessel improperly provisioned when he 
might have made port. 

‘*Elijah”’ is thus deseribed by Dr. Snowden: 


“‘Sandford is now a handsome and attractive and gentlemanly 
man of nearly sixty. He is a most interesting preacher and prob- 
ably the lengest sermonizer in the world. His last sermon at 
Shiloh lasted ten hours, with a single break for refreshment. 
He reminds one of John Alexander Dowie, at times, in his physical 
vigor. He leaps from the platform, a distance of several feet 
from the ground, and walks among his auditors shaking his 
Bible and vociferating, and then leaps back on the platform 
again.” 


The editor of the New York Christian Advocate,who has been for 
years upon Sandford’s trail, admits that he is a ‘‘ physically im- 
pressive and symmetrical man.”’ Further, ‘‘his dark eyes seem 
to indicate both geniality and stern determination, and he has a 
voice which could simulate that of a general on the field of battle, 
or be as gentle as that of a mother calming her babe to sleep.” 
Dr. Buckley, who had an interesting interview with Sandford 
as the latter was on his way to jail, believes that he is not insane, 
and discusses his psychology in these words: 


‘“ Tsolating his followers from all other churches and inducing 
as many of them as possible to live at Shiloh, he asked God to 
teach him how to manage. After a while he felt himself to be a 
special agent of God, almost his vicegerent. He began to sit still 
at times and wait for what came from God. . 

‘‘Not considering sufficiently the automatic workings of the 
human mind when one is still, he took for an answer from God 
what his own mind and heart and will evolved in his silence. 
But in the frantic exercise in which he engaged and the consum- 
mate obsequiousness of his devotees, there was generated a com- 
bustion of mental and emotional faculties in himself and his 
devotees such as occurs in nearly all false religions. . . . His 
case is a warning to laymen and ministers not to surrender their 
reason to their imagination, or allow their love of domination 
to carry them out of the range of the Golden. Rule.” 





THE CROWDED JUBILATION 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, celebrating Cardinal 
Farley’s return from Rome. 
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RUSSIAN PERSECUTION OF CATHOLICS 


T NEEDS NO PROPHET to predict a persecution of 
| Catholics in Russia in the near future, thinks the Catholic 
journal America (New York). Tho Stolypin has passed 
away, his spirit still lives on, for ‘‘ the recent utterances and 
actions of the Ministry for the Interior certainly have left no 


doubt of its animosity against the Church.’’ Russian Catholies 





CARDINAL FARLEY AND BISHOP CUSACK. 


' The new Catholic Cardinal rode from the Battery to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral between crowds of his faithful followers that 
lined the streets on both sides of his way. 


being comparatively few, it was mainly against the Poles that 
the Emperor’s directions to Stolypin pointed when he ordered 
‘‘a thorough investigation of the Catholic consistories and 
Episcopal chancelleries.’’ The investigation was completed only 
after Stolypin’s death, and the following is quoted by America 
from the published report of the Ministry: 


‘‘An investigation into the activities of certain Catholic 
clerics, which was undertaken at the beginning of the year 1911 
by the Department of Religion, according to the desire of the 
Ministry for the Interior, has laid bare the unlawful and anti- 
national proceedings of these men. The discovery was likewise 
made that certain Catholic diocesan administrations were inti- 
mately connected with trials before the courts (e.g., because of 
secret congregations). These circumstances, besides others pre- 
viously known to us, have led to the conclusion that the activity 
of individual clerics against the Russian state is not to be inter- 
preted as a personal matter, but us part of a systematic course of 
action.” 


Such a statement, observes America, ‘‘illustrates the actual 
persecution to which Catholics are subjected in Russia at this 
very day.’’ The investigation extended to the dioceses of 
St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Luzk-Sitomir, and Vilna. ‘‘The en- 
tire revolutionary activity of the Catholic bishops and priests 
is summed up in twenty-one indictments, which make clear to 
the mind of the Russian authorities how pernicious and dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the commonwealth the proceedings of 
the Catholic clergy have been, and what stringent measures are 
demanded to keep the latter in due subjection.” 
these ‘‘indictments’’ with comment: 


America states 


“1. The prohibited use, in official letters, of Polish in place 
of the Russian language.’ Bishops, therefore, when officially 
addressing themselves to such of their flock as understand no 
Russian are to write in a language unintelligible to their readers. 

***2. Non-fulfilment of Ministerial ordinations.’ An instance 
of this is the case where a bishop has dared to publish a papal 
document as he received it from the Vatican, without regarding 
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the omissions and glosses indicated by the Ministry. This is a 
capital offense in the eyes of the Russian bureaucracy. 

‘**3. Proceedings which were calculated to combine Catholic 
spiritual undertakings with Polish national interests.’ Such an 
intermixture of nationalism with spirituality is the catechetical 
instruction or sermon held in Polish in districts where Russian 
would not be understood. 

‘“*4. The erection of secret Polish schools.’ As already hinted, 
the Russian Government demands that every instruction, even 
in religion, must be given in no other than the Russian language. 
Polish districts are not ex- 
cepted. The object is, first, to 
Russianize the Pole, and then 
to bring him into, the ‘Ortho- 
dox’ Church. 

““*5. The founding of Polish 
national societies.’ The Cath- 
olic pastors had naturally 
founded Catholic societies and 
these, because consisting of 
Poles, were of necessity Polish 
societies. Hence the unpardon- 
able!violation of Russian law. 

“*6. The violent substitu- 
tion of the Polish language for 
the mother-tongue of the Rus- 
sian Catholic population.’ Of 
the 112 per cent. of the Russian 
population who are Catholics 
almost all are Poles. These will 
not accept the Russian lan- 
guage, and could not even be 
forced to adept it. Russian 
Catholics receive all their in- 
structions and sermons in their 
own tongue. 

“<7 The attempt of the 
Catholic clergy to arrogate to 
themselves the care of educa- 
tion in the schools.’ This ac- 
eusation clearly entitles; them 
to the highest credit. The 
‘popes,’ as the parish priests of 
the Russian established Church 
are called, often find even read- 
ing most difficult. Science and 
the education of the people are 
out of question for them. In 
fact, it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to keep both priest 
and people in ignorance. This 
is its only hope of preserving 
the present state of absolutism. 

““*8. The attempt to bring 
political organizations under 
the control of the clergy,’ and 
‘9. The systematic pressure 
brought to bear upon the laity 
to effect political results by 
spiritual means.’ The expla- 
nation of these two clauses is 
sufficiently evident from the 
preceding remarks. 

***10. The opposition, in de- 
fiance of the law, against mixt 
marriages between Catholics and those of the Russian orthodox 
faith. The influences, moreover, which are exercised to prevent 
such alliances by means of spiritual motives,’ and ‘11. The vio- 
lation of the state marriage laws.’ In both these cases bishops 
and priests have merely performed their duty as prescribed for 
them by the Church. What fearful intolerance is practised 
by means of the state marriage laws has already been set forth 
in a previous issue of America. 

***12. Violation of the law by direct communication with the 
Roman Curia.’ No intercourse with the Vatican is permitted 
the Catholic clergy, unless it passes through the official channel 
of the Ministry for the Interior. 

“**13. Direct communication with Catholic religious orders 
in other countries in transgression of the law.’ ‘14. Communi- 
eation with the Jesuit Order to spread its activity in Rus- 
sia.’ ‘15. Erection of secret convents under the semblance of 
industrial establishments.’ ‘16. Erection of secret religious 
orders which are directed from abread.’”’ 





ILLUMINATION OF ST. PATRICK’S, 


As part of the welcoming celebration of Cardinal Farley on his return 
from Rome after his elevation to a seat in the Sacred College. 
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CONSERVING THE FAMILY LIFE 


O ONE DENIES the prevalence of great domestic evils. 
N The reports of the census office on marriage and di- 
vorce, the disclosures of the Chicago Vice Commission, 
and ‘‘ the complaints of experts in public education and relig- 
ious training ’’ have drawn the especial attention of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, who now address 
an appeal to the churches in 
behalf of the family. They find 
enceuragement in the fact that 
on many sides appears the con- 
viction of the importance of 
the home as “‘ the place where 
all that builds up or pulls down 
in the social order does its final 
work.” There is, therefore, 
“much effort to protect and 
develop family life.”” The 
recommendations they make 
are signed by Bishop Doane, 
Samuel W. Dike, and Dr. E. 
B. Sanford, and appear in 
various publications of the 
religious press. They point to 
“‘ three or four things that seem 
in most immediate need of at- 
tention and action.” Thus: 


“1. A uniform marriage law 
has lately been prepared to fol- 
low the uniform divorce law 


by the States. We recommen 
these measures, tho they may 
not be wholly ideal, to your 
attention. The clergy have 
widely called for some such pro- 
visions to meet the evils of dis- 
ecordant legislation, especially 
as a protection against migra- 
tory marriage and divorcee. . 

“‘ But we especially urge the 
need of a similar comity be- 
tween the churches themselves 
so that persons who can not be 
married by their own ministers 
will not resort to those of other 
churehes for the object. Do 
not consistency, the responsi- 
bilities for social leadership, 
and the obligations of Christian 
fraternity demand this course 
from all our churches? Shall 
we not in this way observe 
that comity between churches 
that we are demanding of the 
States? 

“2. We also urge at this 
time great care in the marriage of persons unknown to the offici- 
ating clergyman and of those who are morally -or physically 
unfit for married life. 

‘“*3. The terrible evils of sexual vice are in urgent need of 
attention by the clergy, teachers, and parents, in ways that are 
wise and efficient. We gratefully recognize the growing inter- 
est in this subject and urge the leaders of the Church to become 
intelligent concerning it, and to cooperate in all practical ways 
with the medical profession and with competent associations for 
dealing with it. 

“4. Only one thing more at this time. Our churches should 
lead their people to see that the family has its true place in the 
activities of religion, education, industry, and public order. As 
implied in what we said at the outset, the vigor and safety of all 
other institutions depend on the extent to which they strengthen 
the life of the family. Every tendency in any of these that 
weakens the home should be resisted. Every plan for their own 
welfare should include a knowledge of its effect on the home.” 


now in process of enactment. ° 
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OTTO. GORITZ, famous Baritone of the Metro- 
' politan Opera Company, writes :— 








The children of Otto Goritz—whose musical tastes are 
being formed with the aid of the Pianola Piano 





The Aeolian Company, 
Gentlemen: 


I want to tell you how capitally my children are doing 
with the Pianola Piano. At first I thought perhaps it might 
make them averse to learning to play on the keyboard; but I find, 
as a matter of fact, that it works just the other way. 
they learn from it how a selection ought to be rendered, they go 
at it as hard as they can, and are much pleased if they happen to 
approach the Pianola’s perfection. 


As soon as 


I have never seen the equal of the Pianola Piano and a 
good selection of Metrostyled Rolls for properly forming a child's 
musical tastes. 

Believe me, 
Cordially yours, 


New York, 30 October, 1911 OTTO GORITZ 











HERE are two sides to the Pianola Piano from the 


chaser’s standpoint. 
One is the Amusement side. 


{he other is the Educational side. 


imusement side everybody realizes. Many persons 
do not feel justified in buying a Pianola Piano for 
ure alone, however, do not hesitate when they once un- 
and its serious value as a musical educator, particularly 
instances where there are young music students. 
There is only one way by which a taste for good literature 
can be cultivated in growing children—that is by giving 
them free access to the best books. Similarly in music, a 


child’s understanding cannot be developed unless a means 
is provided for frequent hearing of good compositions. 


dow else can this be so conveniently, so certainly attained 
by installing a Pianola Piano in the home? 


Wide-spread Recognition of the Pianola 
in Educational Circles 


The educational value of the Pianola is no longer an un- 
toved theory. The greatest educational institutions in the 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
48-10 S. Michigan Ave. 


1004 Olive St. 


CINCINNATI 
25 West Fourth St. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPAN 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 











Combine Pleasure for Yourself with 
Educational Advantages for your Children 


country now use it in their musical courses, just as they 
provide a laboratory for students of chemistry or collections 
of birds and insects for students of natural history. 


Among the noted schools and colleges 
Aeolian Company’s instruments are— 


now using the 


Vassar Oberlin College Lasalle Seminary 
Harvard Amherst College Ethical Culture School 
Radcliffe Teachers College New York City 
Columbia New York City Boston Normal School 


Tufts College 
Wells College 


Melbourne University 
Australia 


University of Michigan 
and numerous others 


There are hundreds of homes throughout the world today, 
where children have been taught to understand and 
appreciate good music through the aid of the Pianola Piano. 
There are hundreds of children being taught to play the 
piano by hand, whose love of music and desire to learn to 
play was originally developed by this wonderful instrument. 


In view of the great mass of evidence, it is not too much to 
say that parents who fail to equip their homes with the 
Pianola Piana, not only deprive themselves of a boundless 
source of pleasure, but are actually compelling their children 
to study music at a marked disadvantage. 


T is significant to know that over 90% of the educational institutions where 
such instruments are used, the Pianola and Pianola Piano have been se- 
lected. The preference of the musical world, of the educational world and 

of the great majority of the music-loving public has given to the Pianola Piano a 
standing not shared even in slight degree by any other Player-piano whatsoever. 


The world’s five leading pianofortes in their respective grades may be obtained as Pianola Pianos. These are:— 


The STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK and STUYVESANT 
Prices from $550 upward 


‘“*THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN MUSIC” by Gustav Kobbé—famous musical author and critic— 
tells in a most fascinating booklet, the great educational advantages of the Pianola—Postpaid on request 
The Aeolian Company is represented in all the principal cities of the world and maintains its own establishments in the following cities: 


PIANOLA PIANOS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
237 N. Pennsylvania St. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVENUE 
Near 34th Street NEW YORK 


DAYTON 
131 W. 3rd St. 


FORT WAYNE 
208 W. Berry St. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


__ year Hudson Maxim, the man 
of dynamite, guns, and war, burst 
on the literary world with a book on poetry. 
The chief aim of his elaborate volume 
was to make a foot-rule which a critic 
could carry in his vest-pocket, whip out 
upon an innocent contributor, and sci- 
entifically measure the actual poetic value 
of his contribution. The rule that Mr. 
Maxim made was this: ‘‘ Poetry is the 
expression of insensuous thought in sen- 
suous terms by means of artistic trope,” 
which being interpreted means that meta- 
phor, trope, picture-language, is poetry, 
whether or not it have meter, rhythm, or 
rime, these latter being the accidents and 
not the essentials of poetry. By the 
powder-man’s definition a great part of 
Carlyle would be poetry, while a large 
portion of Wordsworth would be prose. 
This definition seemed to us interesting 
but impossible, for at once we called to 
mind a sonnet which is the purest poetry, 
altho it has not metaphor even in a trace, 
as the chemists might say. 

We have just now read a chapter of 
Professor Mackail’s ‘‘ Lectures on Poetry,”’ 
in which he, too, attempts a definition. 
““The essence of poetry technically,’ he 
asserts, “‘ is that it is patterned language.”’ 
From a technical standpoint, therefore, 
Professor Mackail would eall that kind of 
composition poetry which had rime, meter, 
or any form of ‘‘ repeat.’’ (And he should 
know, since for five years he has been 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford.) With re- 
gard to the substance of poetry, he says 
that poetry, besides being ‘ patterned 
language,’’ should also ‘‘ make patterns 
out of life ’’—that is, it should be a criti- 
cism of life. The interesting thing with 
regard to the definitions of these two 
critics is that they haven’t a single point 
in common. 

Whatever definition we may use, we feel 
sure in our heart that the following con- 
tribution is poetry. We were surprized to 
find it in a cheap, unimpressive little book, 
done up in a rather tasteless binding of 
white buckram, with the imprint of an 
author of whom we heard for the first time. 

Unless the signs fail, this booklet is the 
work of a girl just out of college, tho two 
or three of the poems are handled with 
such rare taste and Le Gallienne-like arti- 
zanship, that it seems as tho a trained hand 
must have written them. 

We gladly give the place of honor this 
week to Miss Simons: 


Where the Gangplank Was 
By Kare Drayton Mayrant Simons 


‘There’s running sea beneath her ports 

And the swirl of the scummed dock foam, 
And across—a rod by the gangway chains— 
Where the midship hawser slacks and strains 
And the bollards rock—is home. 


It’s cleared and out by the black-mouthed forts, 
Where the flood-tide lips her side, 

As the channel deepens calm and green 

And the western marshes sway between; 

Where the gangplank was—’tis wide! 


At sea, when the gray wind brings the night, 
And the sea fires spray and flare 

In the keel-thrown waves of spark-bit foam, 
Oh, it’s weary leagues o’erside to home 

And the lights on the Cooper pier. 
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Do you hear, while the great sea runs in white 
And the wind wakes up the miles, 

The song of the dark-faced stevedores, 

(Now high, now low, as the truck-wheel roars, ) 
And the low-tide round the piles? 


Still nights, when the log line dips and trails 
In a still, star-silvered sea— 

And the north star far astern and past, 

And Vega over the aftermast, 

And—the faces back on the quay! 


High seas, outside the off-shore gales, 

When the seldom ships pass near, 

It comes in the swing of a lantern lone, 

Or a schooner’s hail thro’ her megaphone 

That sounds like a voice down there. 

Where the gangplank was—the thrice-turned 
years 

Are broad as the unbridged sea. 

It’s the wind alone, in the slackened shroud, 

That ever says your name aloud, 

And talks to the heart o’ me! 


Where the gangplank was—remembered tears— 
It’s the stars alone at sea— 

The ones that hang in the old south skies— 

The ones as steady as your eyes— 

That give you back to me! 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer accurately de- 
scribes the contents of his book of poems 
“First Love’ (Sherman, French & Co.) 
in an Envoy to the volume, when he 
speaks of “‘ little griefs and shallow tears.” 
These verses seem little more than faulty 
exercises, and do not hold a tithe of the 
charm of Mr. Untermeyer’s best work. In- 
cidentally the riming is sometimes atro- 
cious. Here are a few rimes at random: 
dumbly, comely; wars, stars; heroes, tea- 
rose; breathless, faithless; tongues, songs; 


inherits, spirits; warms, arms; alone, 
gone; love, move; was, pause; bitter, 
zither. 


The resources of our tongue are so great 
that we are entitled to hold every poet 
down to the full measure of the law. 

We have selected a poem from Hamp- 
ton’s to represent Mr. Untermeyer. It 
doesn’t appeal to us very strongly, but in 
our opinion it is vetter than anything in 
** First Love.” 


Voices 


By Lovis UNTERMEYER 


All day with anxious heart and wondering ear 
I listened to the city; heard the ground 
Echo with human thunder, and the sound 
Go reeling down the streets and disappear. 
The headlong hours in their wild career 
Shouted and sang until the world was drowned 
With babel-voices, each one more profound. . . . 
All day it surged—but nothing could I hear. 


That night the country never seemed so still 
The trees and grasses spoke without a word 
To stars that brushed them with their silver 
wings. 
Together with the moon I climbed the hill 
And in the very heart of Silence heard 
The speech and music of immortal things. 


A poem called ‘“‘ Fatherhood ’’—fine and 
manly—in The Independent: 


Fatherhood 


By Epwin Car.uiLe Litsrey 


I could not tread the path you went last night, 
O my beloved, with your eyes of awe; 

It was a time when my protecting might 
Could bring no shield between you and Life’s 

law! 

I could not even guard you on your way, 
Nor share one little mite of all your pain; 

I could but feel—and hope—and dumbly pray 
That you would safely come to me again. 

(Continued on page 170) 





For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
haustion, headache and impaireddigestion. 
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After the 
Last Taste 


“‘The Memory Lingers ” 


Post 
Toasties 


Are made of carefully selected 
white corn; rolled into thin fluffy 
bits and toasted to a crisp, appe- 
tizing golden brown, already to 
serve with cream and sugar. 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich. v. S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Your barber doesn’t use a 
scraping razor. Ask him why. 


If you scrape your face, what can you expect? It: 
is sure to smart and burn, for your method is wrong. 


You need a “Universal” 


t because it succeeds where scrapers fail, for 1t cuts 
—not breaks the beard—close to the skin without 
pulling or irritating the face. 


because the infinite superiority of its hollow ground 
interchangeable blades, due to their extreme keenness 
and uniformly perfect temper, assures steady, efficient 
service without the constant new blade outlay so 
unavoidable with other razors. 


because its self-regulating safety guard automatically 
assumes the same adjustment and smooths 
the way for the cutting stroke. Day after 
day the ‘‘Universal’’ gives the same safe, 
clean, comforting shave. 


Universal” $2.50 everywhere 
including extra blade. 
Send for Razor Booklet 


Made by the Master Cutlers 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


411 Commercial St., 


New Britain, Conn. 




































The horn that is easy 





sufficient, far 


effective. 
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Turns A/i/es into Smile. 


The right exhaust horn is here 


ing; is operated without expense or bother; 
and produces a characteristic, unob- 
jectionable warning graduated to the 
speed of your car—mild when that is 


sary—instantaneous in action, always 


Mention the car you run. 
The Waymaker Horn is fully protected from infringe- 
ment, and is meeting with the endorsement of the best 
trade everywhere. We can supply you through your 
dealer, or direct from our agencies in 
Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis. 


TIRE & 
LEE rusnir CO 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.. 
J Ellwood Lee, President 


to attach and self-clear- 


reaching when neces- 




















Underwears come and under- 







Way- 


“ 
ie maker wears go but “JAEGER” 
emergency, tt goes on for ever! If you have 






solves the prob- 
lem of automobile 
signaling. Itismade 
in four sizes to fit all 
cars from the small- 
est up to the big 
“six cylinder.’’ 
Prices are (foot 
control) $6.00, $7 00, 
$8.00 and $9.00 each, 
including coupling, 
cable, pedal, ete., 
ready to attach. Hand 
control, from steering 
wheel, $4.00 extra. 
Send for descriptive booklet L. 


not yet wintered in Jaeger Under- 
wear, it is never too late to begin. 
You will thank us later for urging 
you to it. 













Seven Weights to choose from 


Catalogue and Samples 
free on request 














Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 5th Ave.,22 Maiden Lane. Brooklyn: 
504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. Philadelphia: 
1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
Agents in all Principat Cities. 
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And you have come. . . . I do not seem to know 
I am a father. . . . All my thoughts outpour 
To you, who last night felt the undertow— 
Safe in the haven of my heart once more! 


Life and Death, with the checkerboard 
between them—the subject is world-old— 
but it is drest up in a slightly new guise in 
Harper’s. 


**Huge Cloudy Symbols ”’ 
By Mi.tprep Howe tis 


Sometimes it seems to me that I have seen 

Two giant shayes, who, seated at their ease, 
Gaze face to face, while, stretching wide between, 
The earth is laid a plaything on their knees. 
Over its checkered surface to and fro, 

Beneath their shadowy fingers in the game 
We helpless human beings come and go, 
Knowing not whither, nor yet whence we came; 
Each moving blindly his appointed way 

Till without warning from the sunlight swept, 
Nor will their hands the mystic players stay 
For all our prayers, or tears in anguish wept. 
And this I mark, however Life begins 

The game, yet in the end Death always wins. 


William Stanley Braithwait prints 
‘*Death’s Holiday” in his list of the ten 
best magazine poems of 1911. The poem 
was originally contributed to The Forum: 


Death’s Holiday 
By Witit1am Hervey Woops 


He came upon the coasts of God at dawn’s young 
smiling, 

Across the morn and down the mists, to where 
they waiting lay, 

The children, lent him at his prayer; 
strange wiling 

He laughed to them and sang to them, and led 
them far away: 


and with 


Led them to Heaven's pleasance-place adown 
Life’s river— 

The river now was in the cliffs, and placid as 
the sky— 

To scenes so fair that waters there and winds 
paused ever, 

And Time, with many a wistful look, would 
alway dally by. 


And thither came my Lord of Death, a mad crew 
leading 
Of dimpled rascals pink and sleek, with limpid, 
searching eyes, 
No whit afraid: the shyest one, with two hands 
pleading, 
Anon in one great arm is throned, and straight 
the world defies. 


They never knew a gentler guide. A brown wren 
y nesting 
Forsook her eggs to follow him; a butterfly’s 
gay plumes 
His touch unruffled leaves; 
questing 
Young winds despoil, his palms caress, but leave 
the ripe perfumes. 


and violets that 


One care alone he can not hide; one warm wish 
carries— 
That not a childish heart may know a doubting 
or a fear, 
And kindly tongue and touch so winningly he 
marries 
That still the happiest elf is he who oftenest 
presses near. 


All day the wildering revels run; and Heaven- 
folk tell it 
That since that day, at twilight’s pause, ere 
nightingales begin, 
The vale to tinkling laughter thrills, and lone cliffs 
swell it, 
And glass pools crinkle into smiles where yet 
no wind has been. 


But comes at last a sound of bells; and Heaven- 
ward slowly 
He leads them till the Children’s Gate shines 
near at hand, and then 
Waves them farewell; but watching stands, as 
Hometown wholly 
Gathers them in: then turns to earth, and 





Death is Death again. 
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The real value of the 





is not adequately expressed by its price 


If you are familiar with motor car conditions you know that 
the Cadillac dealer is practically outside the zone of 
competition. 


Almost everybody is Cadillac-convinced—almost everybody 
concedes its unique reputation. 


But have you realized the full and splendid extent of that 
reputation? 


It was brought home to us (for the thousandth time) in a 
new way, the other day, when we banteringly asked 
one of the most prominent dealers in the Cadillac 
organization : 


“é : . 
Don’t your customers ever speak of other cars in compari- 
son with the Cadillac?’’ 


. . ce 
And he answered in all seriousness: Only those of the 
very highest price—and then not in disparagement of 


the Cadillac.’’ 





Conditions in your own locality will confirm this. 


And you can probably recall several instances—as nearly 
everyone can—in which the ownership of much higher 
priced cars has been exchanged for Cadillac ownership. 


Taken together, the two sets of facts constitute a profession 
of confidence in the integrity of Cadillac construction 
which should be conclusive in establishing its value toyou. 


You will 
appreciate, therefore, how much it means when we say 
1912 
five thousand 


You know what a dependable car the Cadillac is. 

that there are now more than five thousand 
Cadillacs in the hands of more than 
enthusiastic users, who without exception are every day 
having demonstrated to them that the Delco system of 
automatic electric starting and electric lighting is pre- 
cisely as dependable as every other feature of the 
Cadillac car. 


Intensified by the luxury of the system which performs the triple function of starting, lighting and 
igniting, the Perfectedness of the Cadillac has reached a point which is not adequately 
expressed by the money cost of the car in comparison with existing price standards. 






TOURING CAR, $1800 


COUPE, Four passenger, $2250 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Can iia, 





LIMOUSINE, Seven passenger, $3250 
Prices are F. O. B. Detroit, and include standard equipment. 








TORPEDO, $1900 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Are You Spending 
Five Times What 
You Need To? 


Most carbon’ paper will make 
about 20 copies before the sheet is 
wornout. Multi- 
Kopy Carbon! 
Paper is good for | 
100 letters per 
sheet. 







That shows the economy of using 
MultiKopy; but its great claim on you 
is its permanency. MultiKopy copies are 
actually more permanent than the orig- 
inal, unless an extra good typewriter 
ribbon made that original. 


OPY 


MARK 





TRADE 


ULT! 


CARBON PAPER 


is the one you should use. You don’t want 
faded, blurred, smudging copies in your files. 
Use Multi-Kopy and be Sure that your records 
are always ready for reference in a lawsuit, if 
need be. 

MultiKopy is all that a good carbon paper 
should be, because it is scientifically made. 
Just think ow carbon paper works and what 
it must do, and you will readily see the place 
science has in making carbon paper. 


Write for a Sheet Good for 
100 Letters FREE 


Made in black, blue, purple, red and green; in six 
varieties to meet every requirement. Regular Finish 
MultiKopy, It. wt., makes 20 copies at one time on 
onion skin paper; medium, 8; billing,6. Hard Finish 
MultiKopy, It. wt., 16; medium, 6; billing, 4. 


Dictate this request today: ‘Send me a sheet of 
MultiKopy and literature about your other expense- 
and-worry-saving typewriter supplies.” 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 


SALES OFFICES : 

New York, 396-8 Broadway. 
Chicago, 222 W. Madison St. 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St. 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 


Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons 


guaranteed to make 75,000 impressions of the letters 
“a” and “e” without clogging the type so as to 
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PERSON. .L GLIMPSES 


HOW LUX “BROKE JAIL” 


OW Captain Lux, who was sentenced 

for spying to spend six years in the 
high-class, high-walled fortress of Glatz, 
ever managed to get out at the end of a 
short six months, is a question which every 
smilingly patriotic Frenchman has asked 
himself many times—and always in vain. 
For Lux would say nothing, and who else 
was there to tell? But the Paris Matin has 
come to the rescue at last with a first-rate, 
first-hand account, and informs its readers 
just how a man imprisoned fifty feet from 
the ground ever managed to effect his 
escape. There was a ‘“‘string to it,” of 
course, and this time the string was bound 
about a small, innocent-looking package of 
home journals, sent to him daily by his 
friends—and each of these brought him at 
least two feet of well-waxed cotton thread. 


When the mail arrived the regimental 
postmaster examined the packets with 
a casual eye. They contained newspapers 
of no political tendencies, mathematical 
reviews and commercial magazines. The 
Captain carefully kept all the thread 
which arrived almost daily for six months. 

The prisoner’s friends also sent him, 
not every day, but every five or six days, 
books which would give no offense to his 
warders. Their choice fell chiefly on M. 
Frederic Masson’s works about Napoleon 
—‘Josephine, Empress and Queen,” 
‘* Josephine Repudiated,”’ ‘The Unknown 
Napoleon,” ‘‘Napoleon and Women,”’ and 
others were added to the prisoner’s library, 
not paper-bound editions, but copies with 
solid covers. In the covers were -mbedded 
coins and paper money, both German, 
and some very flat saw-blades of highly 
tempered steel. 

The Captain was forewarned of the 
coming of any book that concealed money 
or saws in its binding by the old device 
of secret ink. Harmless letters were sent 
to him, which the authorities would read 
and pass on, never suspecting that the 
envelops containing them had _ been 
opened flat, and that messages written 
in invisible ink, which only needed heat to 
become apparent, had been written on the 
inside of them.. In this way Captain Lux 
obtained four saws and about 500 marks 
($125), which was judged a sufficient sum 
to bribe a warden and pay for a ticket to 
the frontier. 

Everything had been provided for him 
in advance; two plans for escape had been 
prepared, one for flight by way of the Rus- 
sian frontier and the Baltic, the other by 
way of Austria and Italy. The date was 
chosen with great care, a day when the 
Christmas festivities occupied all German 
minds. 

It was arranged that on the night of 
December 27-28 an automobile with a 
Hungarian chauffeur should await the 
Captain at a certain spot. The prisoner 
succeeded in keeping the appointment, 
thanks to his ingenuity, cool-headedness, 
and pluck. To escape he had to force 
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A “Filing System” is rl na 





filing cabinet equipped and 
educated to do your work, 


24, cabinets are substantially 
Sli constructed to rive practi- - : 
eal service. Roller-bearing, dust- J 
proof drawers equipped with follow 7 
blocks hold papers upright for 
quick and easy reference. 
—_= 50 Helds 10,000 
% 4 spre. Is 
30 in. high. 
delivered.* 7.75 
SS 
SOLID OAK 
Holds 15. (0 
gg tm Is4l BBS : 
in. high. § 
deliverea."1.1.00 
ee 
$ 4 Drawer 
13.25 delivere:i* 


You can’t get better service, no matter what price 
you pay. 

Elimination of supertluous parts—not sacrifice of 
quality, makes the prices low. 

This is one of our four lines of filing devices. 

Catalog ‘‘D’’ shows and describes these and other 
valuable office accessories. 

Catalog free with booklet ‘Filing Suggestions.” 


. - . 

@té FILING DESK Combines Your Choice 
Wee of Filing Drawers in Flat-Top Desk. 
sax ~ There are nine kinds 

— of drawers for filing 
Letters, Index Cards, 
Blanks. Documents, 
etc. Combine them to 
suit your needs. Solid 
Oak desk, top 28x 82, 
roller bearing driuwers. 
Price with your choice 
of drawers $22.00 deliv- 
ered.* Swingin Desk 
Stand $3.50 extra. 
SWINGING DESK STAND is attachable to either 
side of any style desk. 


For typewriter, adding machine, ref- 














erence books, etc. Increases desk room 
14x18 in. Occupies no floor space. 
Quickly locked while needed. Swings 
parts Black Enamel $3.50. Oxidized 
Copper or Nickel Plated $4.00. 
Sls COMPACT FILING SECTIONS 
Pm are made in 28 styles—one sec- 
tion for each commercial requirement. 
Add to a section or more as business 
Quartered Golden Oak, well finished. 
Ample capacity in small space. Rea- 
Slits SECTIONAL BOOKCASES are 
Ji —e made dust-proof with Special 
Dust Shield. Patent Equalizerepre- 
Practical, handsome cases in all pop- 
paler woods ind finishes for home or 
o re, 


out of _way when not in use. etal 
grows. 

Dull brass pulls and label holders. 
sonable prices. 

vents doors sticking or binding. 


Compare prices and merits before 
you buy 





Bookcase Catalog ‘‘E” 


FREE shows many handsome 
arrangements. 

* * sj at prices 
“Freight Paid 20% 
m above to any railway station East 
of Mont., Wyo., Colo., Okla. and 


Vexas. Consistently low prices 
beyond. 


The f/Z& Mfg. Co. 


56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office—108 Fulton St. 

















Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











every part of any 
sewing machine, making 
each action point work just right. 
‘on’t collect dust or gum or soil thread 
or goods like **so-called fish” oils, Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 
run like new. Cleans and polishes wooden case 
—prevents rust on every metal part. Has thirty 
other household uses. Sample bottle and “‘dic- 
FRE tionary” free. Write, 3in One Oil Co. 


























show on the paper. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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=Build Your House Imperishable of 


NATCO-HOLLOW/ TILE 


The shrewd and farsighted owner builds today not alone for comfort 
and beauty—but against fire and the fear of it—deterioration and decay. 























NATCO HOLLOW TILE is absolutely 
unaffected by fire. It stands eternal against 
decay. A home built of NATCO is not 





alone for today or ten years hence, but for 
your children’s children. It lends itself to 
the best architectural treatment and design 

Once built, it defies time and its main- 
tenance cost is nil 

Its blankets of air, which completely sur- 
round the house, compel a uniform tem- 
perature. A NATCO home is cooler in 
Summer, warmer in Winter, and always 
free from dampness. It is vermin proof. 


It is economical because its first cost is its last cost 
and yet it costs no more than houses of older and 
perishable forms of construction 

Advanced architects build their own homes of it 
The greatest of modern buildings are fireproofed with 
it. Let it be the fabric for your own home 

Send for our elaborate 96-page handbook,“*“FIREPROOF 
HOUSES.”’ Every detail of NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
construction explained, with technical drawings and 
typical floor plans, also illustrations from photographs 
of forty-five houses built of NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
ranging in cost from $4,000 to $200,000. An invaluable 
guide to the prospective builder. Write today, enclos- 
ing 10c in Stamps. 


NATIONAL-FIRE-PROOFING-COMPANY 


¥ Department V Pittsburgh, Pa 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


i) FISK n| 
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Don’t Kill the 
Laying Hen! 
Kill the 


“Drones” 














The Hen that Lays is the 
Hen that Pays 





Don’t kill her. 


She’s the one that makes your profits. She lays you 150 eggs 
or moreayear. Kill the sluggard that lays only 50 eggs a year. The one that 
doesn’t earn her feed. Kill her. Learn to pick the layers from the ‘‘ drones.”” 


Read Potter’s Great Book 
“DON’T KILL THE LAYING HEN” 


Teaches you how to double your poultry profits no matter if you have 20 or 2000Zchickens— 

whether you os a 10 foot square yard in town or acres of chicken yards on thefarm. You need 

this book just the same. It represents 20 years of close study and experiments. You can not 

learn the secrets of the great Potter System unless youread this book. So written and illustrated 

| that anyone can understand it. So valuable to poultry keepers that eleven editions have been 
required to meet the demand to date. Read this partial table of contents: 


How to Pick out the Non-Laying Hen. To Know the Ones to Sell and the Ones to 
How to Pick out the Hen that is Layin Keep. 
How to Know Hens that are Most "Prolific How Eggs Can Be Produced in Winter. 


Layers. ow to Separate the Poor Layers from the 
To Know How and When to Cull the Non and Best Without Handling. 
Poor Layers. Ten Ways to Detect Hen Not Laying. 


Three Ways to Prove Their Laying Condition. 
This is not half of the contents, but gives you an idea how valuable this book would be to 
tains a large supplement giving V aluable Scientific Facts Regarding Moulting. Never before 
valuable book been written on this important subject. 


as such a 
One copy “Don’t Kill the Laying Hen,” One year’s $ 
e ° 

Our Great Off er: subscription to American Poultry Journal for...... 1 .00 
American Poultry Journal is the greatest poultry journal on earth ; it leads all others in everything per- 
taining to poultry. Contains as high as 224 pages to a single issue, and illustrates the different varieties of 
poultry in colors on its front cover page each month. Dr. Prince ‘ Voods, one of the most popular 
poultry writers of the day, writes exclusively for the American Poultry Journal. Nomatter how many other 
papers you take, if you are interested in poultry you cannot afford to be without American Poultry Journal. 
= § he publishers of American Poultry Journal have carefully investigated the merits of the ‘‘ Potter 
System” and absolutely guarantee that it will teach you how to tell your laying hens so that you can kill 

the drones and save your feed bill. We give your money’s worth or money back. 


" we t let the non-layers eat another bushel of grain before you accept this remarkable offer. Send 
all orders to 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO., 550 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


ou. Con- 























ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IN THE WORLD EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


A well-known physician writes: “I prescribe gr grape fruit for all my patients, 
and tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD Grape Fruit as other grape 
frait to the Atwood is as cider apples to pippins.” 


The Journal “American Medicine” says: “Realizing the great value of 
grape fruit, the medical profession have long pease. F its daily use, but it 

only been within the past few years that the extraordinary curative 
virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ have been appreciated. This dates from the 
introduction of the ATWOOD Grape Fruit, 2 kind that so far surpasses the 
crdinary grape fruit that no comparison can be made.’” 


Says E. E. Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic”: “In all cases 
where there is the ‘ uric acid diathesis* you will see an immediate improvement 
following the use of grape fruit.” 


We have arranged for a much wider distribution of ATWOOD Game 
Fruit this season than has heretofore been ible. If you desire, 
anand or fruit dealer will furnish the ATWOOD Brand in either brig t > 
nze. Our bronze fruit this season is simply delicious. 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 


If bought by the box, it will keep for weeks and improve. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT CO. 290 Broadway, N. Y. 
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two interior doors, cut through an ir 
bar an inch in diameter, descend, by th 
cord ladder he had patiently made, a wal 
nearly twenty feet high, cross the gardens 
and climb an iron grating some ten feg 
high, which was not only in the full light 
of a gas-lamp post, but under the eye of, 
sentry. 

Captain Lux calculated his movement 
for action with mathematical accuracy, 
and slipt past the sentry, who was: only q 
few yards away, at the second when the 
sentry was turning round at the end of 
his post. For some seconds he was in 
peril of being shot on the spot. 

Once outside the fortress the work was 
more than half done. A quarter of ap 
hour in the automobile took him to the 
Austrian frontier, whence a quiet railroad 
station was reached just at the time the 
express-train from Vienna to Milan was 
due. 


ADDING STARS TO THE UNION 


NCLE SAM’S pennant is soon due 

for a severe overhauling; and perhaps 
those people who thought they saw the 
American flag being mistreated in recent 
photographs were not so far wrong after 
all—in a way. For the addition of New 
Mexico and Arizona to the Union, writes 
H. D. Jones in The Christian Endeavor 
World, necessarily implies the shoving and 
bustling about of forty-six unhappy stars 
who must be prepared by March 6 to make 
room for the newcomers. This, says Mr. 
Jones, will all transpire at the flag-fac- 
tories run by the Government, and its 
employees, we fear, will soon be seeing 
stars for fair. Troubles there are without 
end: 


If there is room at the bottom of the 
last row of stars for the addition of another, 
then it is merely a matter of adding that 
extra star, and this is a comparatively 
easy job. 

But the field of stars seldom lends itself 
in that kind manner to the work of adding 
additional stars. The symmetrical ar- 
rangement of the stars is a matter of the 
utmost importance, and this requires much 
thought and skill on the part of the officials 
to whom is entrusted the work of designing 
a field with the extra stars added. 

When the design has been decided upon, 
the work of rearranging the stars is begun. 
If there is an odd star in the number on 
the field, that star is not placed at the “ top 
of the column,” so to speak, and the rest of 
the column left blank. The odd star is 
crowded in with the others, and this has 
to be done so that the line of stars that has 
one star more than the others shows this 
fact with as little prominence as possible. 
It will be seen that to accomplish this, 
filling in the stars artistically when there 
is an odd star on the field, requires very 
nice measurements. It also requires a great 
deal of work, for not only must the new 
star be added, but all the old stars must be 
ripped off and sewed on again in the new 
places allotted to them on the field of the 


ag. 
The first duty, therefore, when the de- 





sign of the new flag has been sent out to 
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the arsenals, is to rip off the stars that have 
to be placed in different positions. This 
work is done by rows of women, who are 
armed with sharp-pointed knives. They 
place the star to be removed on a padded 
base that holds the cloth taut. Then they 
carefully rip out the stitches until the star 
is removed. This work goes on for weeks 
and sometimes months, for all the flags in 
the country must be rearranged. As the 
stars are ripped off, they are dropt into 
baskets and not used again, new stars being 
sewed on to replace the discarded ones. 


The new stars are cut by means of a 
die, and an industrious person with up- 
lifted mallet does nothing all day long but 
smash out stars from the material used. 
At each blow of the mallet, we learn, a 
dozen stars are cleanly cut from the cloth 
and are ready for the sewing-brigade. 
Then, we read: 


The stars go to the sewirg-machine 
women, who stitch them into piace as rap- 
idly as the machines can be made to move. 

Prior to this, however, the most pains- 
taking precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the placing of the stars in the right 
position. At a long table stands the man 
who is perhaps the most important part of 
the flag-changing machinery, for upon him 
depends the accurate placing of the stars. 

With his design before him this man 
takes the flag upon which the stars are to 
be placed, and measures the distance to the 
fraction of an inch, from star to star and 
from top to sides. Then he chalks on the 
cloth the position in which the stars are to 
be placed, and the sewing-women follow 
these marks as their guide. 

Besides affording profitable occupation 
to numbers of deserving women the neces- 
sity of bringing the star-spangled banner 
up to date causes a boom in the banner 
business all over the country. No true 
American cares to be behind the times; 
and, as most of our citizens display the na- 
tional bunting on patriotic occasions, there 
is sure to be a general discarding of the 
old banner that is shy on stars and a whole- 
sale demand for flags that are sufficiently 
star-spangled to be real American flags. 
The large and costly flags owned by pri- 
vate individuals can be changed and 
brought up to date by the simple expedient 
of sewing on two more stars, but the 
smaller flags will be sure to be replaced by 
new ones, so that the flag business receives 
a decided impetus when new States come 
into the Union. 





MEANING OF THE BOY SCOUTS 

F the two million Boy Scouts in 
the world no less than 500,000 are 
native to the United States, and this num- 
ber is progressing all the time. The move- 
ment, originally conceived in this country, 
had its actual start in Great Britain, and 
has since journeyed rapidly over Germany, 
France, Italy, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. In Germany it is given 
financial assistance by the Government, 
and in many other countries it is national 
in character and scope. And the little fel- 
lows themselves? Ah! we are told—they 





do their duty all the time, and spend morn- 
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When Maude Adams 
Got Lost in the Desert 


Not long ago the famous actress camped for weeks in the 
Egyptian Desert with a friend, and now the friend tells about 
it. Feeling as free as a bird from her work, she could not 
contain herself, and amazed the friend who was with her one 
day by dancing an Arabian dance and ending by throwing a 
complete somersault. She raced, too, at breakneck speed 
over the desert on an Arabian steed with her Arab drago- 
man, a man born to the saddle, amazing the native rider as 
he dashed after her in vain. 


It isa lovely picture that one is given: the picture of a Maude 
Adams that the public does not know: the real Maude Adams, 
riding in moonlight on donkey-back around the Pyramids: 
sitting at the door of her tent in the eternal calm of the desert, 
and then in full action riding and shouting, and even laughing 
with girlish glee when she finds herself lost in the heart of the 
Egyptian Desert, hundreds of miles from civilization. 


The article is in the February Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 





Playing Tennis With 
Sarah Bernhardt 


One would hardly believe it—that a woman of 
66 could be as agile on the tennis court as a girl. 
Yet here is the photograph to prove it, taken just 
last summer, showing the great actress in the act of 
full play, darting across the court like a girl, deliver- 
ing a “back-hand cut.” 

And she will play not a single “set,” but for 
three hours at a time, vanquishing all who play with 
her and coming out of the game as fresh as she 
entered it. 

It is a really remarkable story of a remarkable 
woman at her remarkable summer home—an old 
fort— playing remarkable tennis. The pictures are 
as interesting as the text. 

See the article in the February Laptes’ Home 
Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HE housewives of West- 
field, Mass., were deter- 
mined to have only pure 

foods. Prof. L. B. Allyn, who 
made the exhaustive laboratory 
tests essential to this purpose, 
set the seal of approval upon the 
Quality Products of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, 
including 





The reasons are obvious, for 
purity has always been the 
single purpose in every step of the 
makingof Crystal Domino Sugar 
and the other Quality Products 
.of this Company. Special elec- 
tric light tests gauge its glistening 
whiteness. Keen-eyed experts 
judge the size and texture of the 
crystals. Scalding, live steam 
constantly purifies the polished- 
steel utensils. And Crystal 
Domino Sugar comes to you in 
sealed packages as pure and 
wholesome in quality as it is 
dainty and attractive in form. 


Read the story of its making in 
our splendidly illustrated booklet, 
sent on request. Address Dept. G 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
117 Wall Street New York 








The 
Portable Garage 


WANT THE BEST? 


LET YOUR JUDGMENT 
SHOW IN THE SELECTION 
sn OF ONE 
Do not be idea. but compare the Springfield 
Portable Garage w ith all others and you will find 
that while our Garages have been wi ely imitated 
they have never been equaled. You will also find 
them a great convenience, a large saving, a sure pro- 
tection for your auto—right in your own yard. 


Write for our Catalogue. Designs in colors 
both garages and cottages. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSES 
Manufactured by 
SPRINGFI+LD MFG. CO. 

901 Allen St.,Springfield,Mass. New York Office,39 Cortlandt St. 
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ing, noon, and night in such will-o’-the-wisp 
occupations as rescuing beautiful women 
from bad men, imprisoned princesses from 
their proud papas, and almost anybody 
from the jaws of death. Of course, the 
latter instances are more common, writes 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell in 
The Youth’s Companion, and he gives us 


| several examples of the prosaic value of the 


Boy Scouts. To quote a few of these: 


In Guildford, Surrey, England, an appeal 
was made to the town council for a grant 
to aid a crippled boy to go to school. The 
ease attracted attention. A clergyman 
gave a Bath chair, whereupon the local 
Boy Scouts volunteered to pull it daily to 
the school. 

In a slum in London the school-children, 
on their way to school, were continually 
being robbed of their dinners by a band of 
young ‘‘hooligans.”” The Boy Scouts have 
formed an escort for the children, and every 
day convoy them safely through the dan- 
gerous quarter. 

Many stories are told of good work done 
by Boy Scouts on the occasion of King 
Edward’s funeral. There were hundreds 
of Boy-Secout ambulance parties at work in 


the crowd. When they had a case to deal | 


with, some of the patrol ‘“‘formed fence” 
to keep back the crowd, others rigged a 
shelter over the patient to keep off the sun, 
and one boy fanned the patient while the 
senior attended to his needs. 

One patrol was particularly active. The 
patrol leader crawled about between the 
legs of the crowd to where a person was 
fainting; then sounding his whistle, he 
assembled his scouts in the same way and 
set to work. 


They get their rewards in this world, too, 
we are told—generally in the shape of a 
material medal or cross of bronze. Four 
heroes thus rewarded at a meeting of their 
elan lately are Scouts Rudd, Driver, An- 
derson, and Fisher. Says our informant: 


Seout L. Rudd, 2d Leigh Troop, saw a 
little girl playing on the railway-track at 
Shoebury. He climbed the railway fence, 
crossed the line in front of a train, and just 
reached the child in time to pull her out of 
the way. He himself received a blow on 
the head that left him in a dazed condition 
for some time. Had it not been for his 
pluck, the child would have been killed. 
Rudd received the bronze medal—the high- 
est award—for gallantry. 

The list of rescues from drowning is very 
long. I cite merely a few examples: 

Seout Driver of the training-ship Mer- 
cury received the bronze medal for gallan- 
try. A gale was blowing, a strong tide was 
running, and the ship was driving through 
the darkness of an early morning in Decem- 
ber, 1910, when one of the crew fell over- 
board. Driver, clad tho he was in heavy 
oilskins, dived to the rescue. The boat that 
put out from the ship failed to find him, 
altho it picked up another scout who had 
done just the same thing. Driver got to 
the drowning boy and held him up, but 
both were carried far away by the tide. 
Weighed down by his clothes and by the 
heavy load of his senseless comrade, he be- 
gan to drown, but was caught in the nick 
of time by a boat which had put out from 
the shore. 


| Patrol Leader Richard Anderson, four- 


teen years old, of the lst Long Eaton Troop, 
was walking with another boy along the 
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THE SIGNATURE 


on this can has an inner meaning. 
Tt means that 


wlmer me Rua il 


inside the can are 
luscious Peaches, 
Pears, Apricots or 
Cherries. 


WwW tas = about our World’s Fair Contest. 
0 Free Trips to California 


HUNT BROS. CO. 








112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

















OU can sim- 

plify your morn- 
ing shave by lath- 
ering with 


COCGATE’S 


SHAVING LATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


There’s no “rubbing in” 
with the fingers before 
the shave and there's no 
“smart” afterward—just 
a cool, refreshed face. 


Use Stick, Powder or 
Cream—the result will 
be the same. 


A trial size of your choice 
sent for 4 cents postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 

















Free from disagree- 
able Taste and Odor 


because it’s pure. 
Not an emulsion. 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


Easily di- 

gested — 

does not 

“stick to the 

tongue” does not “repeat.” Bottled 

by Peter Moller in his own factory 
at the Norway fisheries. 

Sold by druggists everywhere — 


never in bulk — sold only in flat 
oval bottles bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 
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canal bank near Long Eaton when he saw a 
small boy fall into the deep, swirling water 
at the lock, a dangerous place. Diving in, 
Anderson swam to the boy, and succeeded 
in bringing him safely to the bank. For 
this act he was awarded the bronze medal 
for gallantry. 

In New Zealand, a small boy in a canoe 
got into danger. A gale was blowing, and 
a big sea was running. He was being car- 
ried seaward, when Scout Alan Fisher, 
Christchurch Troop, saw him from the 
shore. Quickly he got three other boys 
together; they launched a boat and pushed 
out to the rescue. 


They reached the canoe, got the boy into | 


their own boat, and brought him ashore, 
but only after a heroic fight with sea and 
storm that lasted for more than two hours. 
Brave as they all were, the honor goes to 
the scout who led them, for he was a 
cripple; he faced the dangers of the sea 
with the knowledge that if the boat was 
swamped the others might swim, but for 
him there was no chance of rescue. He was 
another to whom the medal was given. 
Seout Douglas Smith, aged fourteen, of 
the 4th Ealing Troop, was undressing to 
bathe in the Grand Junction Canal, near 
Brentford, when a small boy, who was 
already bathing, got beyond his depth, 
and was being carried away by the current. 
Scout Smith, altho a poor swimmer, said to 
his companion, “‘I’ll try to get him,” and 
dashing into the water, did his best to save 
the lad, but was himself carried down by 
the stream. Both boys were drowned. 


' But Scout Smith’s attempt will stand as a 
noble example to his brother scouts of hero- | 


ism and self-sacrifice. The bronze cross 
for gallantry, which would have been given 
to him had he lived, was awarded to him 
tho dead, and is now in the possession of 
his father. 


TROUBLES OF A BLACK 
POLICEMAN 


UDGING by the experiences. of 

Samuel J. Battle, the only negro 
policeman in the State of New York, we 
must take note with The Sun that the lot 
of even the best of his race is a hard one. 
For Battle, The Sun reports, is probably 
one of the most conscientious, right- 
minded black men in the United States. 
He is painstaking in his duties, he is willing 
—even eager—to take upon himself the 
work of others, and in all ways, we are 
told, is the right kind of a man for New 
York's renovated police department. But 
Battle has his troubles. For altho— 
any man of the precinct will tell you 
“Battle’s a thorough gentleman,” yet in 
the station-house nobody talks to him, and 
on patrol the few who venture to say, 
“Hello, Battle,’ speak from a corner of 
the mouth, and are sure no other policeman 
isin sight. For the ‘‘ silence ’’ that began 
when Battle entered the precinct last June 
is as deep as ever to-day, not because Battle 
ls a negro—altho that was the reason at 
first—but because every white policeman 
is afraid of what would be said to and about 
him if he made any attempt to bring the 
“ silence’ to an end. Six months ago 
the men thought that Battle could be 
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Madam_—Y our Grocer Will 
Tell You the Facts About 


Heinz Tomato Soup 


We believe, Madam, that you would have To- 
mato Soup more often in your home if tomato 


soup were easier to make. Or, if you knew just 


how Heinz Tomato Soup measures up to the very best home- 
made—with none of the bother and fuss. 


Everyone likes Tomato Soup, and Heinz Tomato Soup 
needs only an introduction to make it a steady and welcome 
visitor to your home. It is ready to serve in next to no 
time—just heat. 


Your grocer knows what the Heinz Pure Food Institu- 
tion stands for, and what the Heinz label means on any 


food product. 


He knows. that on Heinz Tomato Soup it means choice 
tomatoes—picked at the prime of ripeness—prepared the very 
day they leave the vines—with the addition of rich cream 
and pure spices. 


He knows the painstaking care that has made Heinz 
quality possible. And he should tel you—for Ais own interest 
as well as ours—that he is satistied to make a little less profit 


‘jon Heinz 57 Varieties in order to give you more quality 


for your money. 


These are the facts about Heinz Tomato Soup and it is the easiest 
thing in the world to satisfy yourself of its goodness. Just try one 
can.—If you do not like it your grocer will refund your money. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 





Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
































Fast colors, correct fit 
and satisfactory wear, 
not only claimed but 


GUARANTEED 


That’s why it pays to look for 
when you buy shirts. 


Write for the EMERY Book of Styles. Let 
us fill your order through your dealer. 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro. Philadelphia 


Adirondack Mackinaws 


for men and women help you in your Winter’s 
fun and comfort. They cost $8. Made of 
pure virgin wool; wind-proof and almost 
water-proof. Various solid colors, mixtures, 
stripes and plaids. 35 inches long, 5-inch 
storm-collar and detachable storm_hood. 
State regular coat size and color. Sample 
cloths in all colors and combinations sent on 
request. Ask for large illustrated catalog of 
outdoor outfittings for men and women. 


W. C. LEONARD & CO. 
96 Main Street, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Matchless Pocket Lighter 





























A perfect lighter. Occupies no more space in the 
Dasetie pocket than a pencil. Indispensable to 
water- every smoker, hunter, fisher- 


ilist. 
proof.with man,and automobi 
perfect ignition. Heavily = 
Satisfaction guaran- pla 


teed or money refunded. Sent eee 
st-paid. complete with pocket clip be = 
pecial proposition to agents and dealers material, 


5c. ° 
SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. E-7, Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 











SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 


The regret is that you have wasted so many 


years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 
The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that_ satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 
If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


SEND 10 CENTS sona’seampie. 











THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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hazed into resigning, or at least into asking 
for a transfer. Now they know he isn’t 
that sort and he has made himself so re- 
spected that most of them would be sorry 
to see him depart, but he remains in Coven- 
try because none of his white mates has 
the courage to suggest to the others that 
he has earned release. 


Battle’s own story, as told to a Sun 
reporter, is interesting. Says he: 


I was born in Newbern, S. C., twenty- 
nine years ago, and had a grammar- 
school education. When I came North I 
went to West Glastonbury, Conn., and 
found myself the only colored man in town. 
A boarding-house took me in without 
question, and I went to the boss of a cotton- 
mill for a job. He said: ‘I don’t know 
about this, Battle. We need men, but 
we’ve never employed a negro.” ‘ Well,” 
I said to the boss, “ if you’ve never had a 
colored man you don’t know whether 
there'll be any trouble or not. Take me 
on and see.”” He did, and there wasn’t a 
speck of trouble. 

Eight years ago I became one of those 
red-capped porters at the Grand Central 
Station. I stayed there until last June, 
and never had a complaint against me. I 
got to be assistant-chief of the porters, 
married, and was content, until one day 
it struck me that assistant-chief was all I 
could ever hope to be and there wouldn’t 
be any pension when I got to be an old 
man. So I said to myself, “‘ I’m going to 
be a policeman.”’ I took the examination 
and stood 199th among 638 men. When 
my name got to the top of the eligible list 
I was passed over twice because the sur- 
geon said I had a ‘‘ murmuring heart,’ 
altho I am positive my heart never mur- 
mured in its whole life. Then Mr. Waldo 
became commissioner, the civil-service law 
was enforced, and here I am. 


Battle informed the reporter that he 
hadn’t a single complaint to make of his 
treatment by the other policemen. ‘‘ And 
as for the captains and lieutenants ’’— 
they had simply gone out of their way to be 
kind tohim. But the “‘ silence ”’ still exists. 
Said a member of the force recently: 


I haven’t heard of anybody having a 
word with him except on police business 
since he got on probation, and that’s more 
than six months. I never talk to him my- 
self éxcept when we meet at the end of our 
beats with no other police ears in the 
vicinity. I ain’t got the nerve. 

But if you won’t repeat it at the house 
I'll tell you that we regard Battle as a 
gentleman. He has never said anything 
uncivil, and he does more than his share 
of the work. For instance, one day there 
was a mess of a grocery-cart and an auto- 
mobile on Central Park West. There were 
three prisoners, and all I could tend to un- 
der the circumstances was two. Along 
comes Battle on his way to the house. 
Says he: ‘‘ Want me to take one of them 
in?”’ Breakin’ my rule about not speakin’ 
to him, I says: ‘I certainly would be 
obliged.’’ So he takes the prisoner to the 
house as cheerful as you please; and if you 
know how the ordinary policeman hates 
to do anybody else’s work you know what 
that means. 
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A 
Great “Queen” 


HorseStory 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 

Equals the famous ** Black Beauty ”’ in 
human interest—surpasses it in practica- 
bility. **Kate”’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with‘Queen” who was 
more fortunate. Yousymputhize with one 
—rejoice with the other—even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh withthe child 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery hasskillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and truestory many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses— 
a result of a lifetime's experience. 


Special offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder—everyone interested in 
horses—should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses—if you own,train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 


FREE With each book we send free a 
‘ beautiful colored picture of 
Queen—oil painting effect—suitable for 
framing. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 502 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











BRIDGE, SET. $7 00 


In handsome book form—rich 
lonking, convenient. gare mee | 
ighest quality, gilt edge P 
aying cards with score pad, Postpaid 
enuine Seal Grain leather case, 
leather lined. Fastens with button 


with gilt-edge leaves. Limited offer 
$1.00 ae tn Prompt refund if 
not satis: 


C.W. Weeks Co...28. "nS: 





When closed, looks like book 


ed. Booklet free. 


pringfield,Mass. 





















The only strop- 
per that strops 
any razor diag- 


Guaranteed 








Brandt's Patented Automatic Ra- 
zor Stropper, automatically puts a 











perfect edge on any razor, old style or safety. 
Big seller. Every man wants one 

quick for terms, prices and territory. 
D. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway,¥.!. 
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marine motor. Weighs 
be easily carriedanywhere. Takeit with you 
on automobile trips or hunting and fish- 

ing expeditions. Any boat,any where, 

made into a launch in a minute. It 
doubles the pleasure of an outing. 





VINRUDE 
~  Licwear MOTOR 


is laything or toy, but @ practical, durable 
Rare h Bet v bs Ibs., ie compact and cap 


Send for booklet. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


246 Reed St., Milwaukee 
New York Salesroom 
260 West Broadway 





ROP one of our detachable rowboat motors into 
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f motor, and this powerful little gasollne motor will 
propel your boat at from six to eight milesan hour, 
or tow your yacht to anchorage in case of a calm. 
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But as for sayin’ ‘‘ howdydo ” to Battle 
in the station-house—not me. 

If any’ New-Yorker cares to make an 
examination for himself, Battle, we are in- 
formed, is stationed in the Park district, 
and patrols Central Park West from the 
Circle to Sixty-seventh Street. He says, 
however, that he is willing to go to the 
negro quarter, if asked to, or any where 
else. His one complaint is that under the 
regulations he cannot be examined for 
promotion until five years are up—and by 
that time, says The Sun, ‘‘ Oh, well, some 
of the men may speak to him, and then 
perhaps their conversation will prove to 
be neither as agreeable, nor as interesting, 
as their silence.” 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The ‘“ Pedagog’s’’ Parody 


Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing the Governor fresh dismay, 
° Came Watterson— 


Oh, the wild charge he made, 
That Woodrow was afraid 
Of Colonel Harvey. 


Yet many a year ago, 
In a Kingdom by the sea 
Woodrow was loved and knew that he 
loved 
Said Harvey and Annabel Lea. 


But for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 


‘The political game is peculiar; 


Which ‘‘Marse Henry’’ now comes to 
explain. 


Once, upon an evening dreary, 

As they pondered weak and weary, 

' Harvey, Watterson, and Wilson, over 

Presideniial lore, 

Suddenly they started scrapping, 

‘*Wilson,’’ Harvey said, ‘‘stop rapping, 
Don’t you want me to support you?” 

Wilson answered ‘‘ Nevermore!” 


“Now I love the Gov. in the springtime, 
I love the Gov. in the fall, 
“But,” says Hen, ‘‘when the Gov. gets 
fussy 
I don’t love the Gov. at all!” 


“Far away down South in the land of 
cotton 

We think such conduct simply r— scan- 
dalous. 


Turn away! 
Turn away! 
Turn away! 
He can’t land!” 
But Wilson sits in silence, in a dull, dark 
dock, 


Imprisoned in a secret that he won’t un- 


loek; 


And his nerves must be in tatters from the 


short, sharp shock 


That he gets as old ‘‘Marse Henry”’ starts 


to knock, knock, knock! 
—New York Evening Sun. 
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"WGy Daughter” 


Jou cant Mame Daddy 
or cing proud of her! 
We rosy blash of youth 
“ss hep captive by cheeks 
that are cleansed an 
nourished by the imported 
aly and olive ols tr 
Tiulmolive JSoap — the 
st guardian lor your: 
daughters complexion 


PALMOLIVE 
Is More Than Mere Soap 


PALMOLIVE refreshes, invigorates and delights as no other soap can. 
It brings healthy “‘life”’ to the skin—makes it soft, smooth and beautiful. 





The Orientals are partly responsible for Palmolive. -They 


Palmolive Cream 


A pure white cream, 
manufactured in our 
own laboratories 
after an original 
formula. 


Penetrates and soft 
ens oa skin, cleans- 
ing the deepest pores. 
Leaves the skin in 
the pink of condition. 


Practically every 
drug store in the Uni- 
ted States sells Palm- 
olive Soap and Palm- 
olive Cream! 


Send the band from 
acake of Palmolive 
Soap and we will 
send you a generous 
facsimile jar of Palm- 
olive Cream post- 
paid. 

















proved the value of Olive and Palm Oils as natural beautifiers. 

We increase the value of these oils.with our scientific blend 
—the result of hundreds of tests and experiments carried 
through 36 years. 

Thus Palmolive does for the skin what no other soap can 
do—what these oils by themselves cannot do. 

The olive oil in this soap alone produces that fresh, cool, 
green hue. Contains no free alkali. The natural oils of the 
skin are protected and the skin is kept soft and smooth. 

30 tons pressure brought to bear on each cake of Palmolive, 
making it last longerthan ordinary soaps—more soaptoeach cake. 

Perfect cleanliness—a fresh, Oriental fragrance. character- 
izes Palmolive. 

Palmolive lathers quickly and freely in either hard or 
soft water. 

Learn whatis lacking in the soap you use now by comparing with Palmolive. 


Get a cake of your dealer today or send two 2-cent 
stamps for sample and free booklet, ‘“The 
Easy Way to Beauty.”’ 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 


516 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 







Beautiful Art Calendar 


reproducing in full colors 6 famous oil paintings 
of Oriental queens, by De Lay, sent postpaid for 2c. 
in stamps or silver, with a free sample of Palmolive 
Soap and jar of Palmolive Cream. 


Price 15c. 
i 
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Standard bookcases and how you will save 





SELITONAN 


Write for Our “Book of Designs ” 


= beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and 









money by placing them in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors,theabsenceof disfiguring iron bands, 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 

Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or 
direct. ‘Adda Dept. B 


GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Clitliren wath 
sound bodies 


make strong men and women later. 
You mothers can make your 
children well and strong by proper 
feeding. Whole wheat provides 
nature's most nourishing, body- 
building food, and 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


is the most economical and the best. 
Just the finest whole wheat, ground, 
with all its nourishment and delic- 
ious flavor left in. A solid substantial 
food. Great for growing children. 


Ralston is not factory cooked—but 
fresh cooked,every morning, inyour 
own kitchen, and brought to your 
table, tempting and delicious. 
A cup full, when cooked makes 
=== ma six dishes—a 
a) box makes fifty 
i breakfasts. 

S224 What is good for 

£4 your children is 
good for you. Serve 
Ralston to the whole 
family. Buy a box 
today, for your child- 
ren’s sake—you will 
like it too. 


Purina Whele Wheat Flour 
makes delicious,nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it, too. 
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Referred to the Lexicographer.—To 
RENEGE—‘ Not to follow suit.” 
‘ To Reno—* To begin suit.’”’—Life. 


No Credit.—Maybe the man who boasts 
that he doesn’t owe a dollar in the world 
eouldn’t if he tried.—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 





Mistaken Identity.—'*‘ Sir, 1 am looking 
for a little succor.” 

“ Well, do I look like one? ’’— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Particulars Wanted.—'' Yes, that’s Dr. 
Bloggs.” 

* Allopath, homeopath, horse, or divin- 
ity? ’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Art in the Home.—Mrs. Kicker—* The 
Filigrees have a Corot in the dining-room.”’ 

Mr. Kicker—" That’s nothing. We 
have a whistler in the kitehen.’’—Satire. 








Hope.—He—" ‘hey say men of brains 
live long.”’ 

SHe—‘‘ Well, hope for the best. You 
may prove one of the exceptions.’’—Balti- 
more American. 


Proved.—‘‘ I wonder if Jack knows I 
have money.” 
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for your health 


They carry Nature’s purest & best blood- 
maker, strength-builder, nerve-tonic & health- 
giver, tastelessly down the throat. 

The olive oil in these capsules took ,the 
gold medal at the St. Louis & Paris Expo- 
sitions and is the highest-priced olive oil in 
the world. 

Prest in most sanitary manner from the 
world’s finest olives. Nutritive value, 97 
per cent. 

Royal Olive Oil Capsules increase strength 
& vitality, enrich the blood & increase its germ- 
icidal power, thus preventing disease. They 
clear the complexion & ‘‘lubricate’’ the whole 
body machine. A specific for constipation. 

$1.00 for box of 120 capsules, delivered. 
25c for sample box (24 capsules). 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & COMPANY 
001 Philadelphia 
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Have been made for Sportsmen: 
Prospectors, Civil and Mining 

ineers, &c., longer than any 
A other make of boots. We ship 
the genuine made to measure 
Putman Boots direct to you, and 
guarantee a fit. Catalogue of over 
100 styles of Water Proof Boots 
and Shoes, Oiled, Tanned and 
Moosehide Moccasins at all prices, 
and self measurement blanks 
sent upon request. Delivery 
charges prepaid in the 
United States,Canada 


ss ot Mexico. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 
121 Fifth St..N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


















got a twenty-year endowment 
maturing this month.’’-—Boston Transcript. 


boy; 
What prompted you to do it? ”’ 


women are mighty slow. 
it took you to select that hat I went out 
and made two hundred dollars.’’ 











““ Has he proposed? ”’ 
sé Yes.”’ 
‘“* He knows.”’—Kansas City Journal. 





. 


Reason Enough.—Fica—‘ Don’t you 


wish you could live your life over again? ”’ 


I’ve 
policy 


Foaac—* Well, I should say not. 





Heroism Explained.—TuHr Passer-BY— 


‘You took a great risk in rescuing that 





you deserve a Carnegie medal. 


Tue Hero—" He had my skates on ! ’*— 


Puck. 





Cynicissimus.—‘‘ Even the Standard Oil 


Company has found out that there’s a 
hereafter.” 


‘Think so? You'll find out in due time 


that the hereafter is about the same as its 
heretofore.”’-—Chicago Tribune. 


Lucky He Did.— Mr. FLuspus—* You 
During the time 


Mrs. Fiuspus—‘‘ I'm so glad, dear. 


| You'll need it ! ’’—Puck. 





Mama’s Mistake.—‘‘ How cold your 


nose is!" 


These words came from the daughter of 


the house, who was sitting in the parlor 
with her beau. 


‘* Is Towser in the parlor again? ’’ de- 


manded her mother from the next room. 


There was a long pause. 
‘** No mother; Towser isn’t in the parlor.” 
And then silence resumed its reign.— 


Louisville Courier Journal. 

















DOES YOUR FIREPLACE SMOKE? 


If so, write me and I will send you my question blank 
which enables me to positively locate and correct 
fireplace troubles. 
I MAKE FIREPLACES DRAW 
and by the aid of your answers I can 
locate the trouble and furnish a 
scientific plan and design for neces- 
sary changes - I guarantee success or 
money back. Send no money or de- 
scription of trouble until you get my 
question blank. 

Prospective builders should also 
send for my circular on Flue Con- 
struction, free. 


E. C. COLEMAN, Specialist in Flae Constraction 
421 Globe Bidg., Seattle, Wn. 













For Reading in Comfort 


— 
fe 


It holds your reading 
at where you want it. 

© eye strain — no nerve 
strain—no energy wasted 
—all your powers concen- 
trated on your reading. 
Slips on or off Chair or 
Holds Book, Magazine or Paper. Made 





Table instantly. i q 
of metal—handsomely plated Oxidized copper or nickel. 


To introduce our new location they will be sent you for 

$1.50 each, Postpaid. Send your orders at once direct to 

The Rest-U Book Holder Co., Dept.D, Los Aageles, Cal. 
Send,for ** The Story of the Rest-U."' 





Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document ? 


Keep Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur 
ance Policies in a Barler New Document File. 





Made of steel, covered with seal grain keratol leather. Will 


last a lifetime. A perfect File for office, home. or s fetv 
deposit box at the bank. Opens likea book. 2zo0suong manila 
pockets, 414 x 10% in with metal eyelets. Cord allows expat 
sion, and holds fast without tying. Net price, $1.25 deli 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned 


BARLER FILE CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicag° 
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No Cruelty Allowed.—A Boston con- 
temporary announces the engagement of 
the son of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, “ presi- 
‘ent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and Mrs. Rowley.’”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


nurses the young lady was asked by the 
physician: ‘‘ What would you do to cure a 
cold in the head? ”’ 

She replied: ‘‘ I would put my feet in 
hot water till you were in profuse perspira- 
tion.”’—Catholic Standard and Times. 


A Deep One.—‘‘ Gosh all hemlock!” 
exclaimed the first farmer; ‘ ain’t yer 
struck water yet? How deep hev ye 
ne? ”’ 

“*Bout a hundred feet,” 
other placidly. 

“ An’ ain’t ye discouraged? ”’ 

“O! I dunno. I can’t say I ain’t 
gittin’ a long well.”’— Catholic Standard and 
Times. 





replied the 





Best Sellers.—When Whistler was living 
in the Latin Quarter in his youth a friend 
took him to task for his idleness. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you pitch in and paint something? ” 
sid the friend. ‘“‘ Pretty soon your 
money will be all gone, and those three rolls 
of canvas will still be standing empty there 
behind the door, just as they’ve been stand- 
ing for the last six weeks!’’ Whistler, as 
he lay on the bed smoking his pipe, an- 
swered lazily: ‘‘ But you see, as long as 
there’s nothing on the canvas I ean sell it.”’ 
— Argonaut. 





The Prodigal’s Sin.—A young New 
Haven man, returning home from a health 
trip to Colorado, told his father about buy- 
ing a silver-mine for $3,000. ‘I knew 
they'd rope you in!” exclaimed the old 
man. ‘* So you were ass enough to buy a 
humbug mine.” 

“Yes; but I didn’t lose anything. I 
formed a company, and sold half the stock 
toa Connecticut man for $7,000.” 

“'Y-you did,’”’ gasped the old man as he 
tuned white. ‘I'll bet I’m the one who 
bought it.”’ 

“T know you are,”’ coolly observed the 
young man as he crossed his legs and tried 
to appear very much at home.— Argonaut. 





Honesty Itself.—Application for employ- 
ment was recently made to a Louisville 
business man by a young chap from the 
mountain region of the State. The Louis- 
vile man was favorably imprest by the 
stranger, but as no references were offered 
he determined to hold the application in 
abeyance until he could personally look 


he could do when next he visited that part 
of the State whence the applicant hailed. 
lt was not long before the opportunity was 
afforded. The Louisville man sought out 
the sheriff of the young man’s home county 
and asked : 

“Do you know Bill Sarks? ”’ 

“Shore, I know him.” 

“What kind of a young man is he? ”’ 

“ Pretty fair.” 

“Ts he honest? ” 

“Honest? Shore. Why, he’s been ar- 
tested three times for stealin’, and acquit- 
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A New Recipe.—At an examination of | 





What a Difference Between 
the Equitable and Singer Fires 


The Equitable fire cost seven or more lives and quite a few 
millions of dollars. 


The Singer fire (in the offices of the United States and Mexican Trust 
Company, on the 26th floor, September 29th, 1910) cost the furniture 
in the room in which the fire originated. What would have happened 
had not the Singer tower been totally fireproof, is obvious. The re- 
maining sixteen stories above and others below would have been as 
susceptible to flames as the head of an enormous match. 
The Singer fire extinguished itself-—-by consuming the inflammable 
contents confined at the point of the fire’s origination. The fire did 
not, could not, spread, simply because it could not eat its way from 
room to room, or floor to floor. 
. This is the unit form of construction made pouile: by the ongination 
and developing to their highest state of efficiency of 


DAHLSTROM 


Metallic Doors and Trim 
The Singer building is equipped throughout with the Dahlstrom Prod- 


ucts—doors, partitions, wainscoting, picture moulding and all necessary 
trim—are of STEEL, enameled and grained so perfectly as to deceive 
the best of wood experts. 

Each office, or suite of offices, is virtually a building in itself. A fire may 
occur in dozens of them at the same time and on various floors, but the 
safety of the structure is not affected. The most that any of the fires can 
dois to consume only the contents of the units in. which they first occur. 


The difference between the Equitable and 
Singer fires is the difference in building. 


Remember that as long as you erect fire-inviting buildings nothing but 
their ultimate destruction can be expected. 
It seems that there should be ample food for thought in these two fires 
—for architect, owner, builder, and tenant. 


We are the originators of “steel interiors” and have developed them to their highest 
state of efficiency. Our factories are the largest of their kind in the world. The 
Dahlstrom Products are to be found in the more modern structures 
throughout the country, the battleships Florida and Utah, and so on. 


Complete literature and particulars upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
The Dahlstrom Products 


Executive Offices and Factories: 
55 Blackstone Ave., JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A Loose Leaf. 


Binder 


Works like a 50c or 
dollar punch binder 





The 
B:: Postpaid. CED 
per siden, &D 


come in Black Boxes. 


Made of_hard, 
L. E. B. Patent = and beautifully nickel-plated. In ‘ae ck 

a Oo meet every nm 
Binder-Clip 1.00 per carton of 10 boxes (each 100) 
-85 per box of 1000 (b 


After pageu are inserted arms 
may be turned down—out of 
the way. May be used to hold 
papers in book form. hen 
arms are turned back papers 
can be readily referred to. 
When one arm is turned down, be- 
hind the papers, the other may be turn- 


ye 0c for 
package of Ideal 
Clamps, 25 dif- 
ferent kinds of 














paper fasteners 





ed up to use asa hook for hanging. — Reng 
Comes in two styles with Label for filing 1 
=== or plain, one ofeach, and our 50 page cat. a ogueof 
/ ofC. & D. office necessities sent postpaid = Off ice 
on receipt of 10, CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 5 Special 
Dept. 9, 240-2 W. 28rd St., New York City ties. 
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Investments for the ! 


professional man 


The professional man requires a form 


of investment that combines the maxi- 
mum of safety with the minimum of 
attention—he is not in position to take 
even the ordinary risks of the business 
man. 

Bonds of cities, towns and states, of 
established railroads and public utility 
properties, where they conform to pro- 
per standards, are a superior form of 
investment for the professional man. 
Such bonds are safe, convenient and 
marketable. 

N. W. Halsey & Co. for many years 
have been extensive dealers in bonds of 
this character and their recommenda- 
tion of a bond has invariably been 
reliable evidence of its dependability. 

You are invited to write for particu- 
lars of the Halsey service and offerings 
of bonds suited to your needs, regard- 
less of whether your proposed invest- 
ment amounts to a few hundred dollars 
or many thousand. 


Ask for Circular D-66 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Government, Municipal, Railroad and 
Public Utility Bonds for investment. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St, 125 W.MonroeSt. 424 California St, 
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Special Circular Describing 
126 Issues of 


Listed Stocks 


The stocks are classified by us 
as follows : 


Investment 
Semi-investment 
Speculative 
The circular also contains sugges- 
tions as to how to effect a purchase or 


sale of stocks, and tables showing net 
returns from dividend paying stocks 


Write for Circular No. 459 
“‘ Railroad and Industrial Stocks’’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Albany Boston icago 
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| is going steadily into bonds. 
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A GOOD YEAR FOR BONDS 
PPEDICTED 


HE plethora of money—it promises to 
become still more plethoric as the year 
advances—argues well for the bond mar- 
ket. ‘‘A leading bond exvert,’’ whose con- 
nection is with a large investing institution 
in New York, recently made a canvass of 
banking institutions in important cities of 
the East and West, where several-score 
bankers and underwriters were interviewed, 
and The Financial World hears that ‘‘more 
than 90 per cent. of the whole number agree 
that this year will probably be one of ex- 
treme ease in money ”’; hence there will be 
ealls for a minimum of eapital require- 
ments, which means a quiet year in the 
commercial world and the piling up of idle 
money in financial centers. Other em- 
ployment for this money will therefore be 
sought. Many believe it will go into bonds. 
The bond expert referred to is quoted as 
having said: 





‘*There will be no big boom in the bond 
market, but I have been very much im-| 
prest with the healthful tone of the invest- | 
ment market everywhere I have been. | 
People are conservatively inclined this year | 
and for that reason the surplus capital will | 
gravitate toward bonds, rather than the| 
stock market. The bond market is in a 
position where it can absorb some pretty 
good-sized issues and, if the big under- 
writers do not choke the market to death 
with new issues, as they sometimes do, we 
will have one of the best bond years in the 
last decade.” 


Dealing with actual conditions as re- 





flected in sales, a writer in the same paper 





and are not haggling over the price or be 
traying any particular concern over the 


immediate future of industry. Short-term 
notes are in strong demand and corpora. 
tions are finding little difficulty in dispo. 
sing of well-secured issues of this class 
More of this sort of financing is looked for 
before spring, when, if the absorption of 
old bond issues continues as it has, some 
new and long-term issues will be forthcom. 
ing to take up maturing-note issues. 

“The foreign demand for American 
bonds is showing a steady if only a slow in- 
erease. Houses which have established 
foreign connections report a very good in- 
quiry for our bonds. Public-service issues 
and railway bonds of liberal yield are being 
absorbed in foreign capitals. At home the 
reports from salesmen, both in the metro- 
politan district and smaller interior cities, 
show a growing confidence on the part of 
bankers and large and small individuals in 
the firmness that has characterized the 
market since dividends and interest cou 
pons were paid around the first of the year, 
This indicates that much of this fund is 
coming back intto the market. Whether 
the absorption will continue in the same 
volume is yet to be proven, but dealers be- 
lieve it will not only do so but increase from 
now on.” 


These optimistic views are shared by 
The Wall Street Journal, which declares 
that the expectations of the bond houses, 
due to ease in money, ‘‘are likely to be ful- 
filled.”’ It adds that ‘‘when the railroads 
find themselves able to do financing on sat- 
isfactory terms, a decided change for the 
better in business conditions is at hand”: 


“The railroad industry is by far the larg- 
est consumer of steel, and it is also a large 
consumer of lumber and of various other 
important products. For years past the 


HOW CORPORATION EARNINGS FLUCTUATE, 


declares that the trend of the market thus 
far this year has been ‘‘markedly satis- 
factory’? to bond houses and trust com- 
panies dealing in bonds. The writer adds: 


“The inflowing idle cash from the coun- 
try to New York, seeking employment and 
not finding it in the laggard stock market, 
There is not 
only a steady absorption of bonds by out- 
side institutions, but large individual hold- 
ers of capital, and many persons of mod- 
erate means are now picking up good issues 


roads have been buying steel sparingly, 
and the lumber industry has been seriou! 
affected because of the falling off in thet 
volume of purchases. The roads were h 
back by adverse money conditions, but noW 
they see a chance to go ahead.” 


STOCK PRICES LAST YEAR 


Some interesting statistics as to varit 
tions in Stock Exchange prices during the 
year 1911 are printed in Bradstreet’s. That 





paper remarks that the figures for the first 
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of the year and for the end of the year are 
ysually of little value as bases of compari- 

ra) son, Since important fluctuations are sel- 14,% 
dom shown at such dates placed in jux- n ve oy Mm od n 
or be- What really counts in these 


sition. 
mat in the Business Center of Chicago 








rt the | matters are the intermediate fluctuations 
'-term | ofthe year, which may occur at one season 











dispe, | @ another, and seldom occur according to A bond issue of $700,000 in $500 and 

class, | 2Y calendar. During the year 1911 the 1.000 d ite : rene ] 

ed for | most notable features were irregular ad- $1, enominations, secured by hrst mort- 

on of | vances, which extended over the first half gage on 21-story modern fireproof office build- 

some § of the year, and decided and general slumps ing being constructed on one of the principal 

heom- § yhich began in yarn i gained corners in the heart of the city of Chicago. 
‘ momentum soon afterward. soathepa This investment combines th trong points: 

erican | «ot in during November and December, Dass saepisanilentaniaiiendatiss a P 

veh when the general level stood very close to ist The security is valued by usat $1,550, 000, 

od ix what it had been at the beginning of the or more than twice the entire bond issue. 

issues | year: 2nd The actual cost of the building according 

» being A table is presented by Bradstreet’s, show- to a conservative estimate will be in ex- 

me the § ing the range of prices for twenty different cess of $1,300,000. 

metro- § stocks, both railroads and industrials, and 3rd The bonds are serial and the debt will be 


cities, } these the chief among the most active, the 





v rapidly reduced by substantial payments. 
part of F dealings in all having aggregated in the ‘ ‘ . 
uals in i shond-of at least 1.000.000 shares 4th The net income will show a substantial 
ed the S hile j f th (St I surplus over the annual requirements for 
st cou- a _vimehe atenng ee eee - interest and serial installments of the 
6 yeu ,000, sage 
‘uid is { dares, in another (Union Pacific) 17,000,- pence ae Sales 
Thether § 000, and in a third (Reading) 21,000,000. Sth The bonds are the personal obligations of 
e same § Following is the table, in which the last responsible men having an aggregate net 
lers be- quotations for 1910 are compared with the worth of several times the bond issue. 
se from J jichest and lowest for 1911, and the last Full Information in Circular No. 753R. 


prices for 1911: 


@ 
red iy Last High Low Last Pp b ad Ho o { him: &C 
| ee ey ecavoagy, uchte 0. 















































houses, = ng Smelting... .. ole” saat = 10a! j 
ERR ee : * e 
be fuk § Gumndtan Pacific......195% 247) 198) 242 (Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
rilroads § Chesapeake & Ohio .... 804 86} 68 73} 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul 123 133} 105 109% 
ro: area 27 38% 27 31} 
for the § Great Northern........ 128 140 119 127 
Fe Ighigh Valley ......... 175% 186; 151 180} 
and”: Missouri Pacific ....... 46 63 33 394 osomiadibe this First Mortgage Farm Loans with Bank ap- 
New York Central..... 111 115} 99; 108 U.S aa Bear ce Net preieal as to value of security. Send 
he larg- Reethorn Pacific...... 116 Pee 110 118} as sauucite ae or List No. 185. Loans $250 up. 
a large @ tumsylvania.......... : ° FORWOOD & MORTIMORE, Rogers, Arkansas 
s other Penk sisna 2220225°2'30) Sa) 13, fap Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
vast Southern Pacific....... 116 1263 104 111} are the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the For 36 years we have been paying our customer 
Southern Railway...... 264 33} 243  28$| | Postal Banks pay these y, % 3/ v7 of, a agg er gm Roomy bags Fp ae yes 
Union Pacific.......... 170} 192% 153} 171%] | Bonds will vield from 2 Of ‘4/0 i which wo enn sevemenee’ after the mins thaveugh 
=, States Steel..... 72 82} 50 Hh Write for FREE Circular. 0 — — = Ae Ad ol sane tt Be 71% 
Siacica sigan a4 57 38 5 . Certifica ving investors. 
opper é | New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 











The only stocks on this list which showed 
notable changes at the end of the year as + 
cmpared with the beginning, were Cana- 
dian Pacific, about 46 points; Utah Cop- 


per, about 11 points—both gains; and St. Vv Y ff. : 
Hi about 13 points, Missouri-Pacifie| ‘ ERY Bond offered for sale by this house has been 


Mes ond New York Central about 6— purchased outright because, on exacting investiga- 
i Meine Matinee oumeuanies tion, it proved a solid, safe, income-producing investment. 
futher on these figures: 








The income of the house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, founded 1876, 
is derived from two sources—the interest on first quality invest- 
ment bonds, in which they have invested their capital, and the 
moderate profit acquired from selling these same bonds. 


“Considering the vicissitudes which the 
market underwent in the violent depres- 
son from the high quotations of last spring 
ad summer and in the ensuing recovery 


in the last two months of the year, these Behind this simple statement isthe story of an expert organization 
imegular net changes seem, indeed, mod- trained to the minute in the appraisement of bond issues. 

trate. It is to be noted that between the When an inviting bond issue is proposed, the specialists of this 
highest and the lowest for Union Pacific house subject it to the most minute examination. If it withstands 
there was a difference of 39% points, and their exacting analysis, the issue is purchased outright by E. H. 
in United States Steel common one of 32% Rollins & Sons and by them offered to their clients for investment. 


ints, these being the greatest shrinkages 
representative active stocks. From these 
fgures the declines in the stocks included 





If you have savings, dividends, accumulated interest or trust 
funds for investment, we suggest that you go to your own banker 


: : d inquire as to our responsibility and then write us personally. 
abov 5 an y 
oil Rather pa Had pon oe wie oth The Rollins Magazine, published quarterly, deals interestingly and 
pares. fo them low-priced issues. In the subse- educationally with the fundamental facts behind our country’s 
cori tasted tha, indtivihine) sehen growth, railroad expansion, municipal development and_ public 
- in held § "te proportionate to the preceding shrink- utilities. It teaches the whys of wise investment. The January 
gies now § %8s, Union Pacific, for instance, recover- number will be sent to you free upon receipt of your request for 
ug 181 points, while United States Steel our circular No. 518. 

makes up 17% points of its loss. At the 
-AR - time, Lehigh Valley took the lead in E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
, e recovery, showing a gain of 29% points ; 
to varia 4m the low price touched in the autumnal Investment Bonds 
uring the Pression, for which special reasons con- Boston New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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You Can Benefit by the 


Expert Invest- 
ment Advice 


of a house that has distributed among 
its clients many millions of dollars of 
the highest type of public utility and 
other securities, and during all the 
years it has been in business the 
principal and interest of every 
bond it has brought out has been 
paid promptly. 

We are anxious to help you with your invest- 
ment problem, and to place at your disposal, 


for your protection, our long experience and 
valuable facilities. 


You may be interested in our particular offer- 
ings at this time, which include a wide range of 
seasoned securities in denominations and matur- 
ities to satisfy almost any requirement— 


Municipal bonds (tax free in 
many states), yielding as high 
as 444%. Water works, trac- 
tion, hydro-electric and coal 
securities, to yield from 5% 
to 6%. 
Every one of these issues is well secured. The 
margin of safety is ample and well defined. 
Irrespective of whether you are in the market 
at this moment or not, we suggest that you 
write us mow, mentioning your prospective in- 
vestment and its requirements, and ask for 
Circular 127F. We can be of service to you. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago Philadelphia New York Boston 
First National Real Estate 37 Wall St. Kuhn, Fisher 
Bank Bldg. Trust Bldg. . Co., Inc. 











“The Hundred Dollar 
Bond House” 


We issue 

(1) A booklet, “Small Bonds For In- 
vestors.” It tells what a bond is, what 
different kinds of bonds there are, and 
how to buy Small Bonds. 

(2) A Pamphlet telling how to buy 
bonds, small or large, on the “Small 
Payment Plan,” 20% down, the rest in 
monthly payments of a year or more. 
(3) A list of $100 and $500 Bonds 
which we have on sale and can recom- 
mend. This list is published monthly. 
Write us if you are interested. 


BEYER & COMPANY 


‘* The Hundred Dollar Bond House ’’ 
52 William St., New York 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


GROSS AND NET EARNINGS 
OF CORPORATIONS 


Two charts, one showing the gross, the 
other the net, earnings of gas- and electric- 
lighting companies, electric and steam 
railways, and industrial corporations, both 
designed by W. H. Gardiner, have been 
published by a well-known firm of Wall 
Street bankers, and are given herewith. 
They are intended to show the relative 
increases and decreases of gross and net 
earnings for each of the nine years from 
1902 to 1910. 

It is explained by the compilers of the 
statistics that they ‘‘ obtained the gross 
and net earnings of all the steam railroads 
of the United States; of all industrials 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
which could be traced back to 1902, and 
whose aggregate gross for that year 
amounted to about $1,250,000,000; of elec- 
tric railways in most of the larger cities of 
the country and similar gas- and electric- 
light figures, using all amounts available 
without selection, but exclusive of New 
York City. These figures were then stand- 
ardized at unity for 1902, and calculations 
made of the percentage of their subsequent 
increases and decreases based on 1902.” 
The resulting curves, as shown in the dia- 
grams, ‘ prove that the gross and net earn- 
ings from the gas and electric business 
increased the most rapidly, and that they 
are practically unaffected in their rate of 
increase even by such panic conditions as 
those of 1907 and 1908.” 


THE FUTURE OF GEORGE J. 
GOULD 


Since his retirement from the presidency 
of the Missouri-Pacifie system, financial 
circles have speculated often as to what 
form of financial activity would in future 
occupy George J. Gould. It is only a few 
years since he was prominently identified 
with the control and management of sev- 
eral great corporations—the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Missouri-Pacific, 
the Denver and Rio Grande, and its Pacific- 
coast extension, called the Western Pacific, 
and the Wabash. He has since disposed of 
his stock in the Western Union Company, 
and has retired from the presidency of the 
Missouri-Pacific, while the Denver and 
Rio Grande has been obliged to suspend 
the dividend on its first preferred stock, 
and the Wabash has gone into the hands of 
receivers. The Wall Street Journal reports 
that not a few men in the financial district 
anticipated a close to his career as‘a finan- 
cial factor to be reckoned with. Recently, 
however, signs have multiplied to the con- 
trary, so that the same paper raises the 
question whether Mr. Gould is not to be- 
come ‘‘a business successor of Russell Sage, 
whose place since his death has remained 
unfilled in the financial community.’’ Deal- 
ing with this question the writer proceeds 
to say: 

“The above question is relevant because 
of the fact that Mr. Gould is now lending 
more money in Wall Street than any other 
individual. The amount of his loans is 
estimated at $50,000,000 and over. Rus- 
sell Sage had larger amounts out at times; 
but Mr. Gould is a comparatively young 
man, and $50,000,000 is a pretty good be- 
ginning. It may grow if Mr. Gould intends 
to continue in that line of business. There 
is no certainty that he has such an inten- 
tion, for he keeps his affairs to himself, and 
what has been learned as to the size of his 
loans comes from other sources. 
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DO YOU BUY 
BONDS? 


We have been dealing in safe in- 
vestment bonds for over 30 years. 


The bonds we offer have our 
unqualified recommendation. 


We offer at the present time an 
issue of Guaranteed bonds Tax Free 


in New York State, to yield 6%. 


We also offer thoroughly tried 
MUNICIPAL issues to yield 6%. 


Write us for offerings when you 
are considering January Invest- 
ments. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
21 Broad St. 





Chicago 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
=~ 

















Comparative Table 


Presenting several issues of Railroad 
Bonds, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, compared on a 
‘per mile” basis, suitable for 
investment by Banks, Trust 
Companies and business men, 


Yielding 5% or better 


Circular mailed on application 


Kean, Taylor & Co 


30 Pine Street, New York 


First Mortgages 


High Grade Farm Mortgages 
Carefully selected First Mortgages on improved 
farms are attractive securities for investment— 
every year the security offered grows more valuab! 

and their market is unaffected by panics, strikes, 
economic changes or settlement of estates—a con- 
dition not applicable to any other class of investment. 



























Forty Years Without a Loss 

Our 40 years’ experience, in aecting high grade 
securities and selling them to satisfied customers, 
stands behind our every transaction and is proof that 
we can satisfy you. The service we render the investor 
is that of making all collections of principal an 
interest and remitting it, without charge, seeing that 
the taxes are paid and keeping the insurance in force 
when insurance is assigned as additional security. It 
you seek investments yielding maximum retu 
consistent with safety, send for descriptive list o} 
securities and booklet, “OUR HISTORY.” 
















MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
1013 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Mi 
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The Trend of Investment 


If you are a conservative investor, your first 
quirement is SAFETY. s ; 
Everything else is secondary—but relatively im 
ortant. SECURITY, coupled with the highest 
egitimate income, are two of the prime requisites 
the good investment. ‘There are others, howevé 
THE TREND OF INVESTMENT, our new illus 
trated book, tells of the present tendency of successtl 
investment. It is valuable and vitally interesting 
allinvestors, being constructive and comprehensive, 
You may have a copy of this new book of investme! 
information, together with a list of suggestions or 
conservative investment in either tax-protected 
good corporation bonds, yielding from about 4 
nearly 6%. State your preference in answering. 


We sell bonds by mail all over the civilized world. 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & COMPANY 
635 Third National Bank Building. ST. LOUIS, M0 
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The Safe Investment 
of Your Money 


In considering the investment of 
your money the very first require- 
ment is the security of the principal. 
There are other features, of course, 
but the fundamental security of the 
investment is foremost. The prop- 
er selection of an investment bond 
which has this primary qualification, 
requires technical knowledge. 
Naturally and necessarily the expe- 
rienced banker, whose constant busi- 
ness it is to investigate bonds of all 
kinds, is possessed of this technical 
knowledge. 


If you are considering the invest- 
ment of funds, and will state your 
requirements in the way of interest 
return, maturity, and amount, we 
will be very glad to suggest secur- 
ities for your attention. 


Write for our Circular AA-144. 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 
Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 156,000,000 




















16th YEAR 


Acompany that has withstood the test of time, grow 
ing stronger each year through prosperity and panic, 
isa safe place for your funds. 

Our record is one of uninterrupted success for over 
fiteen years under one ansassent, with increasing 
strength and security to bond holders and increasing 
profits and dividends to stock holders. Our 


6* Bonds 


based on New York Real Estate, provide an absolutely safe 
investment, with » tixed,non-fluctuating income. Interest 
is paid by check semi- annually. 

Holders of these bonds have privilege of exchanging for 
stock, thereby sharing in the large profits from real estate 
ownership. 

Ten year bonds, $100 each, issued on receipt of amount 
or can be bought in annual payments. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET G 


New York Realty Owners 


sets 3,500,000 
pores. and Surplus over $3: 500,000 


& FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








1898—1912 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


We publish the following Circulars: 
**Odd Lots.’* 
‘Odd Lot Investment.”’ 
“Odd Lots of Advice.”’ 
‘Relative Value of the Fractions’’ 
(New). 
‘Compilation of Dividend Records.’ " 
“Conversion of Convertible Bonds.’ 
‘Bond Suggestions in $100, $500 sad 
$1,000 Denominations.’ 
Stock Suggestions of Various Classes.” 
We shall be glad to send any of is 
above on request. 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY .- NEW YORK 
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‘“The estimate of $50,000,000 as the ap- 
proximate amount which George J. Gould 
is lending on collateral is the more surpriz- 
ing because most people have thought that 
such a figure is well above the aggregate of 
his wealth. 

‘Wall Street has underestimated Mr. 
Gould’s ability. As a railroad man and, 
indeed, as a developer in any line of busi- 
ness he has not been a success; but he has 
inherited his father’s keen speculative in- 
stincts, and has succeeded in attaching to 
himself, by means of his market operations, 
a good deal of the money of other people. 
Because numbers of his railroads went into 
the hands of receivers, and others were 
forced to suspend dividends, and because 
the Western Union did not prosper greatly 
until it passed out of his hands, the conclu- 
sion was reached by most guessers that 
Mr. Gould’s fortune had dwindled. The 
Street saw some things, and thought it saw 
everything, and it was with the greatest 
surprize that certain people in the finan- 
cial district found when they took on large 
loans that Mr. Gould was at the other side 
of the transaction. 

“‘Now it is even believed that some of 
George J. Gould’s present great wealth has 
been obtained at the expense of other mem- 
bers of the family, but through no fault 
of his. Mr. Gould’s brothers have specu- 
lated greatly, but by no means as success- 
fully as their brother, and it is said that 
they have often been on the opposite side 
of the market when he made his most suc- 
cessful turns. It was really natural that 
he, with his better insight, should make 
money at their expense, for he read gen- 
eral conditions more correctly than they. 
There were certain stocks.on which the 
whole family thought themselves particu- 
larly well informed; and it was in those 
that they speculated. With the eldest 
member on one side and the juniors on the 
other, both could not win—and George 
generally came out ahead.” 


The publication of the statement that 
Mr. Gould had recently lent on collateral 
the sum of $50,000,000 was received in Wall 
Street with incredulity. That he was 
lending money no one questioned, but the 
sum, says the New York Times, has been 
“ereatly exaggerated.”” Only one man 
knows just how much Mr. Gould has out 
in loans, “‘ and he is not very likely to tell.” 
The Times says further of Mr. Gould’s with- 
drawal from the management of corpora- 
tions formerly in his hands: 


“People who do not follow financial 
news with any special eagerness are apt to 
think that the various Gould receiverships 
indicate successive inroads into the Gould 
fortunes. Measured by these milestones, 
George J. Gould might be considered a 
comparatively poorman. But Wall Street 
has always understood that Mr. Gould’s 
fortunes were prospering even tho several 
of his railroads had done badly. When the 
Missouri-Pacific financing was arranged 
Mr. Gould agreed to supply a large sum 
in cash at any time he might be called upon, 
and when the. Wabash receivership was 
pending he told the bankers for the system 
that he would personally advance enough 
money to enable the company to meet its 
interest charges if they thought this a wise 
move. Mr. Gould has so far not been 
called upon for any money for either 
property.” 


THE BOND MARKET IN 1911 


Allen B. Forbes writes in The Journal of 
Commerce of ‘“‘ an unusually large number 
of both favorable and unfavorable influ- 
ences ’’ in the bond market during a greater 
part of 1911. Conditions materially re- 
duced the demands upon capital, and hence 
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First Farm Mortgages 
Netting Six Per Cent 


No. 3545. Miller —$2500 6%, Due Jan. 1, 1918 

Secured by 200 acres good farming land 
close to market. Alltillable. 145 acres under 
plow. Rich heavy soil. Improvements worth 
$2000, covered by insurance. Land alone 
worth $6000. Borrower lives on this land and 
works it himself. 


No. 3544. Bucklin—$1500 6%, Due Jan. 1, 1918 


The security isa quarter sec. in an old 
well settled community. 140 acres under 
plow; first class soil. Small set of buildings; 
value of land without buildings $3500. 


No. 3543. Danielson—$800 6%, Due Jan. 1, 1918 

Secured by 160 acres within 4 miles of 
market, and fenced. 110 acres under plow; 
small set of buildings. Value of land alone 
$2800. This is the borrower’s home and he 
works the land himself. 


No. 3542. Nygaard—$600 6%, Due Jan. 1, 1918 


Secured by a quarter section of first class 
land close to market; 145 acres under plow; 
heavy black soil. Good small set of build- 
ings. Value of land without these $2500. 
The borrower lives on this land and works 
it himself. 


No. 3530. Jorgenson—$600 6 %, Due Jan. 1, 1918 


The security for this loan is a quarter sec. 
of land close to market and every acre till- 
able; 50 acres under plow; small set of build- 
ings. Money borrowed will be used for fur- 
ther improvements. The land is worth $2500. 
Borrower lives on this land and works it 
himself. 


No. 3471. Aafedt—$2500 6%, Due Dec. 1, 1917 


The security is a beautiful quarter sec. of 
land, all tillable, 140 acres under plow, close 
to market; rich heavy soil. First class build- 
ings worth $2400 and covered by insurance. 
Value of land alone $6500. The borrower 
lives on this land with his family; one of our 
best farmers. 


No. 3517. Danielson—$700 6%, Due Jan. 1, 1918 


160 acres of land, all tillable, as security; 
70 acres under plow. Bestsoil. Small set of 
buildings. Value of land alone $2500. The 
borrower with his family lives on the land and 
farms it himself. 


No. 3508. Phelps—$800 6%, Due Dec. 1, 1917 


Secured by a quarter sec. within 3 miles of 
market. All tillable; 18 acres under plow. 
Small set of buildings. Value of land alone 
$2500. A good farm-home in every way. 


No. 3483. Markley—$1400 6%, Due Dec. 1, 1917 


This loan is secured by a quarter sec. of 
first class land close to good market. All 
tillable, 140 acres under plow; rich black 
soil. Value $4200. 


Investors in 28 states and two foreign 
countries hold our Farm Mortgages. Your 
money might well be invested in these choice 
securities. Acceptance of above loans can be 
made by letter, or by wire at our expense, 
conditioned that facts are as stated. Papers 
for examination will be forwarded to your 
Bank if desired. Let us send descriptive 
booklet ‘‘A’’ and complete list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 


Capital and Surplus 
Over $350,000.00 


Grand Forks, N. D. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 





largely increased the liquid assets of the 
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Six Per Cent. and 
| Par for 24 Years 





HIS is the record of A-R-E 
Six’s, the 6% Gold Bonds of 


the American Real Estate Company. 
These bonds are based on its actual 
ownership of extensive holdings of se- 
lected New York Real Estate, the 
best security on earth. That this real 
estate affords REAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE security is shown by the con- 
stant and tremendous advance in the 
value of the City’s realty, whose as- 
sessed valuation of $7,525,474,063 
in 1912 shows a gain of more than 
140%, or an average of 14% per 
annum for the last ten years. 


@ For nearly a quarter of a century 
A-R-E Six's have been sold at par and 
matured their principal at par, return- 
ing to investors nearly $8,000,000. 
One-third of those outstanding are re- 
investments, the natural results of a 
policy of keeping promises and fulfilling 
contracts. 

@ Holders of A-R-E Six’s are as- 
sured of the safety of their principal 
and certainty of their interest—the two 
vital essentials of an investment. 

@ A-R-E Six's provide these features and also 


offer unusual conveniences in denominations 
issued, surrender privileges and savings plans. 


q If you are dissatisfied with present, or are 
seeking new investments and desire to secure 
the best adjustment of security, yield and 
convertibility, let us tell you about A-R-E 


Six’s. They are issued in these forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
For those who wish to invest $100, $500, 
$1,000, etc. Interest payable semi-annually 
by coupons. 

6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 or more 
ayear and mature $1,000 and upward. 
Interest compounded annually. 





i 


Descriptive matter and map of New York City, 


owing location of our properties, sent on request. 


Amoriran Peal (state (ompany 


Assets 


$23,026 889.67 


Founded 1888 | A- R a E 


Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 


Room 54, 
i 527 Fifth Av. 


New York 


SIXS 











Would You Like to Know About Them? 


18,292 investors kept themselves informed in the 
last two years regarding securities of all kinds through 
this unbiased and absolutely independent bureau con- 
ducted by the FINANCIAL WOR. 
benefit of its subscribers. 
all financial frauds, an invaluable aid in the selection 


Your Investments 


of sound securities. 


If you will mention The Literary Digest and enclose 
postage to cover our reply we wi ini 
on ONE and 
INTE 





OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 


1 
ONLY ONE INVESTMENT YOU 


years. 
Address 


The Financial World 


18 Broadway, New York 


RLD for the exclusive 
It is a safeguard against 


express our opinion 
ARE 
RESTED IN and also send you a specimen copy 
of our paper. You can then judge whether it is to your 
advantage to become an innual subscriber and receive 
the same benefits that more than 57,292 investors have 
received in the last seven i 


s No inquiries 
answered unless postage is enclosed. 
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country, so that funds accumulated rapidly 
and money rates became easy. These con- 
ditions in normal times are such as result 
in a heavy demand for bonds and a general 
upward movement in the prices of the bet- 
ter grade of investments, but during the 
greater part of the year 1911 their good 
effects were offset by influences which 
exerted unfavorable effects on the bond 
market. These influences were the Fed- 
eral suits, the Sherman Antitrust Law and 
its interpretation, wide-spread labor dis- 
turbaneces, and radical political activity. 
Mr. Forbes adds: 


“The movement of prices in the railroad- 
bond market during the year was confined 
within an unusually narrow limit and is re- 
flected very clearly by the average price of 
ten active railroad bonds, all of which are 
a legal investment for New York savings 
banks. At the opening of the year the 
average price of these bonds was 96.20. At 
the close of August the average price of 
these same bonds was 95.20. Following 
the interpretation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco cases, there resulted an improve- 
ment in the bond market which continued 
until the close of the year. The average 
price of the ten railroad bonds quoted 
above at the close of the year was approx- 
imately 96, or within a fraction of the aver- 
age price at the opening of the year. It 
will be noted that the varying influences 
affecting the bond market offset each other 
to such an extent that the fluctuations in 
bond prices during 1911 were smaller than 
in any year during the last decade.” 


While low interest rates resulted in a 
steady absorption of railroad bonds by 
bankers and other corporations, and prices 
were maintained, the buying was not 
sufficient to cause any decided upward 
movement of prices, the result being that, 
with some exceptions, ‘‘ the majority of 
new railroad issues brought out during the 
year were not immediately absorbed by 
investors.’’ At the same time, there came, 
as a notable feature, an ‘“‘ insistent and con- 
tinuous demand for the better grade of 
bonds of the large public-service corpora- 
tions.” The reason for this Mr. Forbes 
cites as the stability of earning power of 
these bonds as shown in the years following 
the panic of 1907, which attracted many 
investors who had previously confined 
their purchases entirely to municipal and 
railroad bonds. A further reason was the 
higher yield from such bonds, and another 
strong influence in their favor the existence 
of public-service commissions in seventeen 
States, with powers which usually include 
“complete supervision of both the finances 
and conduct of business of the companies 
operating in their respective States.”” Mr. 
Forbes adds as to the future: 

“The opening years of the twentieth 
century were a period of great industrial 
expansion and the sudden amassing of 
great fortunes, one of the unwholesome 
effects of which was to create a wide-spread 
spirit of speculation and extravagance. 
During 1911 there were strong indications 
that this spirit of speculation had been re- 
placed to a considerable extent by greater 
conservatism in investment. While it is 
too much to say that during the last five 
years the business men of this country have 
changed from speculators to investors, the 
broadening domand for bonds by individ- 
ual investors has been a wholesome and 
welcome development. 

‘‘T regard the outlook for the bond mar- 
ket in 1912 as favorable, altho such a mod- 
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Buy Lots in Young Cities . 
With a Birthright 


Your father could have made ¢hou- 
sands a generation ago by investing a 
few dollars in building lots in such cities 
as Denver, Omaha, Kansas City or 
Oklahoma City. 

You have an equal opportunity. The 
Pacific Northwest must have cities; its 
vast agricultural wealth insures the mon- u 
ey investment necessary to build them. 


We know the Northwest —we have 
studied it for years—we are experts in 
judging Northwestern land values. 

Guided by experience and in co-opera- 
tion with the great railroad builders we 
have_ selected seventeen young cities, 
small today, but so favorably located that 
they must become great in a few years. 

We offer at attractive prices five dots 
one in each of five of these “ preferred 
risk” young cities. Easy payments—no 
interest—we pay all taxes, 

Write now and let us prove that this is 
one of the safest, sanest, most profit- 
able investments open to the man of 
moderate means. 


fee 
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High grade men are making com- 
fortable incomes as our repre- 
sentatives in their districts. We 
may have an opening for you. 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


reall 
» 5% ON DEPOSITS 


fi) This institution invites cor- 
y respondence from those wish- 
ing to make time or tempor- 
ary deposits of money without 
: risk, worry or expense. 
Capital and Surplus $565,993.25. Organized in 1879. 
Safe as a Government Bond. We loan on Real 
Estate only. Reference any bank in Dayton. 


The FRANKLIN SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN., Dayton, 0. 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street 


Vac 
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The “Why” of Fruit Trees 
Grown Here in California_ 


First-class fruit grows only on first- 
class trees. California produces not only 
some of the finest fruit in the world, but 
high-grade trees also—many of which 
can _be transplanted successfully all over 
i) the United States, where they will continue 
producing the same fruits as in their 
native soil. Ye are unusually well 
equipped to supply trees of this kind. 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Introduces Through Us 
his newest Prunes, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums and other fruits of rare value, 
adapted to any part of the United 
States. Our free illustrated Price 
Catalogue describes these; they are not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

“California Horticulture,’’a com- 
plete handbook; *‘New Products of 
the Trees,’’ describing Burbank's 
introductions, 25c each, postpaid. 
28 years of nursery ¢x- 
perience and efficient man- 
agement guarantee satis- 
Saction with every order. 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 
Gxo. C. Roxprxa, Pres. & Mgr. 

Box F, Fresno, California 
Estd. 1884 

Paid-Up 
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erate revival of general business as may be 
reasonably expected may, and probably 
will, check any tendency toward greatly 
enhanced prices. . . . Underlying economic 
conditions I regard as sound, while our an- 
nual increment of wealth is large, even dur- 
ing years of moderate business activity.” 


COMMODITY PRICES A LITTLE 
LOWER 


Bradstreet’s general index number for 
commodity prices during December indi- 
cates a small recession, altho many articles 
entering into the total remain almost where look fac the 
they were. It is the sum total that indi- g “Bogle if 
eates the decline. The number for Janu- / Water- mark 
ary 1 stood at $8.9520, a decline of .3 of Fits o Gobd bebe ome 
one per cent. Declines occurred in pro- See ee ete 
visions, the leading items being eggs, sugar, ‘ 4 = 
and coffee. The decline in the index num- Have Stationery of Uniform Quality 


ber leaves the number higher, however, 

















than it was on January 1, 1910, by 1.3 Year In and Year Out 

percent. Compared with January 1, 1909, 

there was a decline of 8.3 per cent., while | Your products have a standard of quality. So have To standardize your stationery to 
compared with January 1, 1908, an increase | your raw materials. You buy and sell on specification. — Aaa Se goic ae 

of 7.9. Ten years ago (January 1, 1902) : ' : : o use a Bond Paper which will 
the index number stood at $7.6604, from — — eee eo. with but one =| fm and ite pl ir aia 
which it appears that the figures for Janu-| P j SE ENE SOD Suse, a tales etasbibiniee- de 
ary 1, 1912, show an increase of 16.8 per|Itis as important to standardize the paper with which is sa an asset to your business 
cent. Bradstreet’s prints the index num-| you do business, as it is to strike a quality standard eee 

bers for a series of years as follows: for your manufactured goods. 


1902 1905 1908 Do not allow the quality of your stationery to change 
7. ay eee —-. Wy eres pers: veers every time you change Printers or Lithographers. COUPON BOND 
Mar... 7.7632 Aug... 8.1111 — we Standardize it. Specify the paper you want. Use it 
a TBS a -.+. &2631 : ; : 
May .. 7.8828 Oct... 8.2298 Feb... 8.3022 for all your business forms yearinand year out. | This (Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 
June.. 7.8695 Nov... 8.2097 Mar.. 8.2167| insures stationery of a uniform, unvarying quality. 


July... 7.8380 Dec... 8.3014 April. 8.3157 The De Luxe Business Paper 
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Nov... 8.0894 Mar. .-8.2321 Aug... 8.5039 | ‘Eagle A’’ Trade-Mark Water-Mark. ee 
ec. a _— yee -—* cn Business men whose pride of 
bs Jo. ° lene ‘ ” . : * d i i 
Jan... 8.0789 June... 83203 Nov... 8.9635|\£agle A” Bond Papers offer you the widest selection relseuia te cece Soutate tone 
Feb. _. §.0824 July Bi 8.2835 Dec. toe in quality, color and finish. And each is Water- Marked preferred COUPON BOND for 
Mar. BF Mg. ;.. Be 0 i ” fift we 
Aor. 81347 Sent... $4523 Jan.... 9.2310| “2 the “Eagle A” as a guarantee of the utmost | Over b'tsen year 
3 ay .. 7.9567 Oct. -. 8.5580 Feb... 9.0730] Paper-value which only the economic manufacturing samara our Portfolio of Speci- 
une 7.8751 ov... 8.7509 Mar 9.1113 | conditions of T -Ni i i men Business Forms— today 
July 7.8700 Doe “(8023 yee 31908 ons of Twenty-Nine Mills makes possible. | 
= . y tis : : ” ‘ 
3879 Sent 1-758 San.. 8.9172 Sune... pe Your Printer or Lithographer handles ‘‘ Eagle A’ Bond Papers. Ask him to show you samples 
e ee £ eb. .. 8.9953 July... 8.9246 ; i 
. Nov. 367i Mar... 9.1288 ‘Aus... Sgaa2| “MERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY (29 Mills), 25 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
— Dec... 7.8383 April.. 8.9640 Sept... 8.9519 amnaibienac — 
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first- 
only _ another table Bradstreet’s presents the 
rat index number for the several groups that 
oer make up the general index number, its 
their = embracing the past three years as H Y H d Y S | f U | W Il B d ’ 
z ollows: ave You Had Your Sample of Utility Wall Boar 
© 
iK Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec.1 Jan. 1 _ There is a free sample of this remarkable Wall Board together with a handsomely illustrated 
tial Tian e0,1060 0 aoe eitits ants book of home interiors waiting for every reader of The Literary Digest— 
: ] . . ve . . ms a. ns >’ e . 
sta Live stock... "4010 "3005 3885 93200 ie If you haven t had yours— write for it today 
Pride Fruits... "1695 2119 2191 3139 Utility Wall Board is a very strong and durable fibre board that does away entirely with the 
Hides and : : < need - lat — — eee y 
a 1 } is waterproofed on both sides, is i ious t ist 2 2 on is 
a oo fa 1.2080 1.0700 1.1600 1.1675 stay as long as the house lasts. — is impervious to moisture, and when once put on is there to 
wee — ye yr et ae To Utility Wali Board comes in various lengths and widths.—It is attached directly to the studding. 
~~ Coaland Coke. [0069 [0060 0062 0063 _It is the one Wall Board with which you can safely use wall paper.— At the same time the sur- 
Oils ee ' ‘3798 ‘4204 3794 3709 face gr gd sare? ei ene greg 
“8 ON ea ¢ ‘ : Os . ae ility Wall Board lends itse iarly to th tistic pa $ s si 
satis Naval Bemaeis "0938 11283 ‘0838 ‘0908 indies aa Eruictoen nai —— iarly to the artistic panel effects that are so much desired 
ding mate- - g 5 
tape rials. 0827 0848 0708 You can use it in a hundred ways in making over the old house as well as in building the new. 
Mer ua * ° 0714) —Ask for suggestions. : 
sbi drugs sai 5958 5830 7122 7122 Itility Wall Board is more lasting than lath and plaster— more impervious to heat and cold—- 
cae Miscellaneous . .4067 .8045 “4325 "4330 more nearly fireproof and sound-proof—more easily and quickly put on—and it costs 25 per cent less. 
pital : : i 
pital, a: "Wien giaees gomee ooo THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4507 Fillmore Street, CHICAGO 
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ing liberal offer: 


who enc 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horti- 
, cultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates 
and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
tis a mine of information o i i i Y. 
profit and embodies the results of over sixty-four years of practical experience. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the follow- 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To ew A one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
oses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Garden Guide and Record. This is a handbook of general garden information, plant- 
ing tables. sooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the 
most necessary and valuable of our many publications. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 
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everything in Gardening either for pleasure or 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
* NEw York City 





Uses Only 1 Gal. Oil to a Hatch! 


—— — — = 
Lamp is filled only once during entire hatch. Oil tank 
is on side. Perfect hatching heat is, 
always kept. Automatic trip in 


X-RA 


INCUBATOR 


—cuts down flame at burner—there’s no 
waste, no excess heat. So only one 
gallon of oil is required. Old Style 
machines burn $ to 5 gallons. — 
n 





















money-saving, money-making X- 
Ray Inoubater, There are X-' 
Brooders, too! 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 


to-day for Star Catalog 
of GUARANTEED ROSES 
Serit Free! 
Leading roses shown in natural colors, 
Catalog is uptodate—offersthe cream of 
the world’s roses—also new free delivery 
offer, Alsocontains**How to Grow 
”* “Rose Lover’s Calendar” 
and list of best roses for yourclimate. 
The Conard & Jones Co.,Box 80, WestGrove, Pa. 
Rose Specialistse—50 years’ experience 


GUARANTEED TREES 


I repay ten times cost if not true 
Speciosa Catalpa. Also seed. Beau- 
tiful Cypress trees. Free booklet. 

H.C. ROGERS Box 26 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 














for this 
LOW hunitome ENC 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Charches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Beok and special offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., 80x 877, DEGATUR, IND. 








ROPICAL Plants are the most 

beautiful Home Decoration. No 
matter whether you wish just a few 
plants or like to furnish a conservatory, 
we can meet your requirements with 
the most select Tropical Plants and 
Rare Trees Direct from Sunny Flor- 
ida to Your Home. 


Bamboos, Grasses, Ferns, Water 
Lilies, Shrubs, Shade Trees, and a host 
of odd plants from all over the world. 


Our Natural Grown Palms and Plants for 
interior decoration cannot be equalled for 
beauty and thrifty growth. 


If you have any special needs to meet 
in laying out your grounds, send details 
and we will gladly furnish information. 

Our handsome illustrated 
catalog sent free. 

We ship SAFELY by Mail, 
Express or Freight to the most 
distant points. Write today. 

REASONER BROS. 


Oneco Florida 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 








Can Be Grown! 


Annual for 1912. 


If so, write to-day! Address 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “slogan” is attested by thousands of 
the most progressive planters throughout the world, who rely 
year after year upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That 

If you are willing to pay a fair price for Quality- 

Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, without cost, a copy of Burpee’s 

Long known as ** The Leading American Seed 

Catalog,” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the plain truth 

and is a safe guide to success in the garden. 







Do you want it? 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Commenting on these items, the write 
calls attention to the fact that nine groups 
advanced during the month of December, 
while three declined and one remained un. 
changed. Those which advanced wer 
breadstuffs, live stock, hides and leather, 
textiles, metals, coke and coal, naval 
stores, and building materials, while those 
which declined were provisions and fruits 
and oils. From subdivisions of  thegg 
groups it appears that 32 articles of con 
sumption became dearer in December, 
while 21 were cheaper, and 53 remained 
stationary. 


THE BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


Clay Herrick, writing in The Banker's 
Magazine, insists on benefits as likely to be 


derived by security-holders from current | 


movements to regulate more strictly the 
conduct of corporations. He admits the 
likelihood of ‘“‘ some temporary drawbacks 
during the period of adjustment,’ but be- 
lieves that the sober second thought of 
eandid minds is that benefits must flow as 
a final result. Inasmuch as the essentials 
of all good investments are safety of prin- 
cipal, stability of income, and ready market- 
ability, there is little which can more effect- 
ively secure them than full publicity and 
strict regulation. These promise, noi 
only te guard the interests of the general 
public in whose behalf they are undertaken, 
but just as surely to guard those of holders 
of securities. He says further: 


‘In the matter of stability and regularity 
of income, the present movement will con- 
tribute much, because after the matter has 
been thoroughly threshed out, no more in- 
terference on the part of the public need be 
looked for, and, in the ease of public-service 
corporations at least, the attitude of the 
publie will almost guarantee the regularity 
of interests or dividends, provided, of 
course, the corporation is in position to 
earn them. 

“By way of illustration of this, the writer 
has in mind a public-service corporation 
in one of the large cities of the Central 
States, which, after a struggle of some years, 
has been granted franchises based on terms 
which allow to the stockholders dividends 
of 6 per cent. on the capital stock as fixt by 
valuation. The right of the stockholders 
to this dividend is not questioned, and the 
company, being clearly put in position to 
earn the income, the return to stockholders 
is all but guaranteed by the public. 

‘Similar conditions will be worked out 
as regards railroads and other large cor- 
porations. When the public has once 
passed upon what it regards as a fair re 
turn, and has established measures which 
it believes will prevent the abuses of the 
past, these corporations will be in position 
to work out their salvation under known 
conditions, and, under the specified re 
strictions, with entire freedom. 

‘‘The problems for the investor will then 
be only those of the property value and 
earning power of the company; which, tho 
not simple, are far less difficult than the 
present complicated riddles, which involve, 
in addition to the above, the matters of 
franchises, political manipulation, and 
abuses of management, which regulation 
will largely avoid. It must not be forgotten 
that the hostility of the public has beet 
caused by, and is directed toward, 
abuses, and not the legitimate operations of 
corporations.” 


The Financial World believes that the 
time is coming when all will see that m 
these matters the year 1911 was “ a year 
real material and moral progress.” Whet 
memories of the strife have passed away; 
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‘CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE PLANS FREE 

















Send6 cents for a copy of ‘* 24 CRAFTSMAN 


HOUSES” showing exterior and floor plans of 24 
houses that cost from $900 ae to baile. © interest 
you in our magazine, *‘ THE CRAFT AN,” our 


Free House Pians, and in Craft arihelen, we will 
also send you a beautifully printed 32-page booklet en- 
titled ** The Craftsman House.”’ If you are interested 
at all, both of these books will be very useful to you. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL 
HOMES, not mere houses: it shows you how to save money on 
useless partitions—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get 
wide sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and enables anyone always to have a 
beautiful and artistic home. 

*“*THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of 
building, furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—em- 
broidery—cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine 
each month are published the plans of two new and entirely 
different houses. Already we have shown 130 houses, and 
you can have your own choice of them. 

*‘*CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 
205 pages, beautifully bound and printed, treats of home 
building, home making, home furnishings in full. Address, 


“The Craftsman,” Ben. Wiles, Circ. Manager 
Room 311 41 W. 34th Street, N. ¥. City 














BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Quality of material and consti uction give 
durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 

















The Mehlibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York Ci 











eFolding BATH TUB 


= little, no plumbing, little water. 


ight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

m4 Seah baths, far better than tin tubs, Lasts 

for years. Write for special agents offer and description. 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 693 Jefferson Ave,, Toledo, 0. 








Valep Om Olitcla-libiet-te| 


Goods Not Sold at 
Stores 











. DOLLAR BILL will bring > your door, all - 8 pre) 
geese! yo ae a prepaid, 
FOR THE WOMAN: 
2 pairs guaranteed lisle elastic 
garter welt ‘“LENOX’’ HOSE with 
— 
alue $0.75 
2 exquisite Swiss ribbed ‘ “LENOX” UN- 
DERVESTS with elaborate imported hand 
ALL FOR ONE: DOLLAR. Total Retail Value $1.75 
FOR THE MAN: 
3 pairs guaranteed soft lisle ‘‘LENOX’’ 
» Bray, 
A beautiful * “Lenox” all silk am... 
of the latest pattern, to match, Value 0.50 
One pai: r stout silkweb garters carrying the 
Above items sold with the distinct understanding that money is 
refunded, if you are not entirely satisfied---you to be sole judge 
in the matter. 
STORES but can only be purchased from us direct or through 
our ace agents. This protects you against substitution. 
We refer to any bank or commercial agency in N. Y. City. 


ig the 
spliced heels and toes, SEAMLESS 
aa were ees and = ribbon 
HOSE, with = toe and heel, aa 
usual ““LENOX”’ guarantee, , Value 0.25 25 
When ordering do not forget to state color and sizes desired 
LENOX SILK WORKS, Clerk 7, 5 W. 3ist St., New York 








surprises in pode wens we ieee 
on top of toes,---Black and eee 
Value 1.90 
black, tan, nav ue $1.00 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Total Retail Value $1.75 
Please remember that the “LEXOX” line IS NOT SOLD AT 
© need some yo0d Agents—men and women. 
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gressional and Governmental activity, that 
there was a marked disinclination to make 
commitments of any kind that could by 
any possibility be avoided.” 


That business is sound, but the people in 
general afraid, was the contention of Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in a recent 
address to bankers in New York. In the 
course of this address he said: 


“Tt is certain that a condition created 
by twenty-five years of almost unchecked 
industrial growth on the one side and civic 
atrophy on the other can not be cured by 
any quackery, by any specific, by any cure- 
all legislation. The chief trouble is fear. 
General business is now in an unusually 
sound condition, but it is disturbed. It 
isn’t greatly menaced by the amazing atti- 
tude of the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington—but it thinks it is. The people are 
also disturbed. They are not menaced by 
the mere size of corporations, but they 
think they are. Capital is afraid; the peo- 
ple are afraid. You can’t banish fear by 
legislation. If you legislate hurriedly, you 
will probably increase it, and at the same 
time you may destroy the beneficent power 
of certain natural processes in which, after 
all, the real remedy lies. 

‘*When general business comes to realize, 
as it will after a little, that the Sherman 
Law means no more to it than the law 
against larceny means to the average — 
right citizen—that will be a remedy. When 
the people come to understand, as they will 
after a while, that the shameful record 
which lies at the doors of the American 
Sugar Company in Brooklyn does not rep- 
resent either the methods or the ideas of 
general business—that will be a remedy. 
When the prudent and law-abiding masses 
learn, as they will soon, that the MceNa- 
maras and the other criminals higher up 
who have not yet confest do not represent 
either the ideas or the methods of the labor- 
ing-man—that will be a remedy.” 


EXPORTS AND THE HIGH TARIFF 


Returns of exports of manufactures from 
this country, for the first nine months of 
1911, present a total of $871,000,000. For 
the same period of 1910, the total was 
$612,000,000. In good quarters it is be- 
lieved that the total exports for the entire 
year will reach nearly $1,000,000,000. 
The Financial World points to these figures 
as furnishing “ an arraignment of the pro- 
tective tariff policy.”’ It says: 


“Our protective tariff laws, so it was 
claimed, were established to nurse our in- 
fant industries and protect us against the 
competition of the pauper labor of Europe. 
Our infant industries must have become 
quite robust youngsters if we are now able 
to flood well-established industrial coun- 
tries like England, Germany, and Belgium 
with an enormous amount of our manufac- 
tures, as has been the case this year. In 
other words, the products of our mills, 
with high-priced labor, have gone to 
markets where the sharpest competition 
prevails, and have undersold the products of 
this so-called pauper labor, against which 
our tariff pretends to protect our own labor. 

‘Is it possible that our protective 
tariff is maintained, not for our working- 
men, but for the industrial barons who for 
decades have been both enriched by pro- 
tection and benefited by the trusts, the 

offspring of the high tariff? No stronger 
argument in favor of a thorough downward 
revision of our tariff laws can be found than 
is contained in the statistics of this year’s 
exports of American manufactures, for 
they show that our industries have long 
since passed their infantile stage, and that 
we have nothing to fear from the so-called 





pauper labor of the Old World.” 
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Pumps the Year Round Without Cost 
home or farm where there 


pressure without one cent cost, 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 

runs continuously, can’t get out of or- 

der, flow can be extended and elevated to 

suit nee ds. Priced low. Write to-day for 

Catalogue and quotations. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. Bay 
1201 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


Ensures ponding waterin any room of any country 
is a spring or flowing 
stream, Beats the windmill. Runs by self water 
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ag s European and Orient Tours 
aples to Scotiand, 16 weeks $600, or to 
al $625. Other tours $235 to fl. ,000. 
Organizers of small parties wante 

1137 Dean Street - - 3rooklyn 












China and Korea 


Covering Cherry Blossom 
Season and Fete of Flags. 
Everything highest class. All 
accommodations engage 

months ago. Nothing to 

do but enjoy beautiful 
scenes,strange customs and 
quaint native life. 
Leaves San Francisco, Mar. 5th 

Optional return via Trans- 

Siberian route. 
Send for Book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


806 Washington St., Boston 

225 Fifth Ave., New York 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco 
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46-133 $300 
Days EUROPE and up 
Including The Mediterranean, British Isles, 
Continent, North Cape and Midnight 
un, Olympic Games, etc. 
STEWART & WOODS 


262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Classified 


Columns 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL ESTATE 





EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK and hold 
your position besides. We, as manufacturers 
of patented just-in-season specialties, have 
new easy Mail Order Plans to keep factories 
busy. Wefurnish everything. Large profits. 
Small capital. Experience unnecessary. If 
you are one of the want-to-go-ahead kind, 
write for our most modem (copyrighted) 
plans, Sworn statement. 

J.M. PEASE MFG. CO. 
5% Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
eee us. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress; sample free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


WANTED, Railway Mail Clerks. $90.00 
month. Every other week off —full pay. 
Spring Examinations everywhere. Previous 
examinanation questions sent free. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t S51, Rochester, N. Y. 





Washington. 








LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Sendfor FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg.,MichiganAve.,Chicago. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
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PATENT YOUR IDEAS. _ $6,500 offered 
for one Invention, 300k ‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “‘What to Invent,’ sent free. 

nd rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability, Patents obtained or fee returned, 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 
er Established 16 years, Address Chand- 
lee & eles, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D 





PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free, Highest References; best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
ormodel for free search. Watson E. Colan, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 

Invention is worth. Send 8c stamps for new 

1S-page book — Vital Interest to Inventors. 
S. & A. B. LACEY 


Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing for 

En vention through me. 3 books with 

200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
Services. I get patent or no fee. : 
OWEN, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
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AN ELEGANT VIRGINIA HOME 


Large brick dwelling, one of the best speci- 
mens of Georgian architecture in this country. 
Modern equ pment. Outbuildingscomplete. 
2 oe gardens. Conservatory. 120 acres. 

‘leared land, fertile and highly cultivated. 
28 tte ae ain Macadamized road. Hunt- 
ing district. Most picturesque environment. 
Glorious views. Charming scenery. Perfect 
social and climatic conditions. Cities .ccess- 
ible. Property ready for immediate occu- 
pancy by people of wealth and culture. 

suildings cost $165,000 in the past ten years. 
Price $160,000. 


Properties in Virginia and other States 
OUR LIST is composed of charming old Colonial 
homes; select prope rtie s of positive distinction and 
beauty ; gentlemen's country seats, handsomely 
improved; choice sites on the mountain slopes, 
overlooking beautiful valleys; furnished and unfur- 
nished country homes in the hills and on the 
rivers; splendid hunting preserv ¢c river 
plantations and large bo dies of timber, coal and 
farm — is in Virginia, Maryland ee States. 
H.W. HILLEARY & COMPAN 
729 Southern Building le. D.C. 


GOOD LAND—CHEAP! 2500 acres only 
$7.50 per acre. Splendid location on Soo 
Line in Wisconsin near Twin Cities and 
Duluth-Superior. Touches nine beautiful 
spring lakes. Ideal tract for ao fog S or 
colonization. Easy terms. BA R, W36, 
Owner, St. Croix Falls, Wi e., 











COME TO THE SOUTHEAST and grow 
..calthy. Buy farm land at $10 an acre up, 
and watch values soon double. Plenty of 
rain, long seasons, big crons, healthful cli- 
mate, owing cities. | Free subscription 
‘Southern Field.” M.V. Richards, L. & I. 
Agt., So. Ry., Room 57, W ashington, 13 





LOW PRICED FARMS IN6 RICHEST 
Sou. States along S. A. L. Ry. From Peanut 
Fields of Va. to Orange Groves of Fla. Free 
Booklet. J. A. ride, Gen. Ind. Agt., Sea- 
board Air Line Ry., Suite 505, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR WRITERS 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; material er iy 
your SPEECH, ORATION, DEBA 

ESSAY or CLUB PAPER. E xpert serv tog 
The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Av., N.Y. 











NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS furnished on 
any subject. Weclip city and country papers. 
Also, we write c/ub-papers, speeches, debates, 
that will win praise anywhere. American 
Press-Clipping Co. ,Lock-Box 281,Cleveland. 





rt Booklet “‘ A”’ explains the principles of 

First Farm M ortgage Investments. Large or 

; amounts—6% net. Send for booklet and 
7" os offerings. E. JsLander & Co., Grand 
»N.D. Est. 1883. Highest References. 





‘i 
MONEY received from maturing invest- 
ments of other sources can be iny estsd safely 


and profitably in our 6% and 7% mortgages, 
booklet 


on ig and city property. Write for 
OKLAHOM. A FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
Bea Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LETTERS of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT. 


an 1 buy autograph letters or documents of 
uyfamous person. Send list of what you 











oa W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, Pub. “The Collector,” $1.00 per year. 
|, soapeialll 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 





BRIEFS, OUTLINES, and all manner of 
material furnished debaters and speakers, 
club women and writers, and literary help of 
every kind given by THe Bureau oF Re- 
SEARCH, New Albany, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPTS carefully read, revised 
and made ready for publication. Addresses 
and Club papers prepared at short notice. 
Reliable research undertaken at general pub- 
lic, scientific and technical libraries. Data, 
statistics, references and all kinds of intor- 
mation supplied. Foreign and American 
Literary Association, Times Bldg., New York 





STAMPs, COINS, ETC. 
~ * s<thetotialanliad 
OLD COINS Bought and Sold—My new 50 
Bee coin ‘poe | catalogue just out, free. 
uying coin catalogues sent on receipt of lic 
psamps. WILLIAM HESSLEIN, Malley 
uilding, New Haven, Conn. 














MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 





Honolulu, $110) 


AND RETURN 1st CLASS 


Honolulu and its environs are a joy 
forever ! 

The splendid FLORAL PARADE 
will be held there February 22d next, and 
will be grander than ever—this seventh 
annual season. Everyone should attend 
this MID-PACIFIC CARNIVAL and 
en joy this flower festival. 

Yothing compares with Hawaii_for 
pe uatic sports, sea bathing, etc., at Wai- 

<i (water temp. 72 deg.). Good auto 
nA around island of go | smiles 

The splendid S. S. SIERRA 
tons displacement) waa from San ¥ er 
cisco, February 16th, arrives in Honolulu 
early the 22d. Feb. 23d the S. S. Mauna 
Kea makes specially arranged “for side 
trip to the V foleane of Kilauea, the larg- 
est active crater in the world. (This side 
trip, $45.50, including steamer fare, rail 
and auto to the Volcano, hotel at Hilo, 
and Volcano House.) No other trip com- 
pares with this. Youcan do it ALLin 
17 days from San Francisco, 5% days each 
way on the ocean, and 7 days on Islands. 
This entire tour is specially arranged and 
cannot be repeated. For cabins and 
berths write or wire 

OCEANIC S. S. CO. 

673 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
BABCOCK’S TOURS ESTABLISHED 1900 | 
Europe—Orient 
Price $235 to $1000 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
1137 Dean Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Numerous Tours of 
the Highest Class 
Personally Escorted. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


March 6th, Italy, Italian Lakes, 
Riviera. March 16th, Algeria 
and Tunisia. March 28th, Spain, 
The Pyrenees, Southern France. 
April 13th, Italy, Italian Lakes, 
Switzerland. Send for Book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMBCO. 
306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Also Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
San Francisco 
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See EUROPE in an AUTO! 








BE free from railway trains. 
and where you please Visit historic 
and picturesque corners seldom reached by 


Stop when 


ordinary tourist methods. Comfortable 
inns throughout Europe now cater es- 
pecially for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
ime, save Money, enjoy more —_ actually 
SEE EUROP 

WE have for Hire the ear open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera 


ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through Europe an Auto,” 
free on request. Write us about 


everything to do with Motoring Abroad ! 


The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVE? SOCIETY 


56 to 60, Morning Post Buildings, 
The Strand, London, England. 











The Pilgrim T 

="¢ Pilgrim | ours 
“A Tour for Everybody" 

S225 to $850 

Attractive Spring Trips to the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Delightful im spe Careful management, 

thorough and economical. 

For Book of European Tours address 

306 Washington Street, Boston 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
Detroit San Francisco 


ORIENTAL TOURS. 


Sailings February to June 

A varied series giving the very best of Egypt. 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, former editor of the Con- 
gregationalist. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 


Finest individual service. 





























THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 
To Norway, Russia, Central Europe 
meets every demand of discriminating travel- 
ers for comfort, recreation and intellectual 
enjoyment. Univ ersity Extension Tours de- 
signed especially for teachers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.) 


Appleton, Wisconsin Marquette Bldg., Chicago 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS 

2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send _ two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 








Superb Motor Tour Sailing May. Eng- 
land, Paris, Chateaux, Pyrenees, Riviera. 
40 cays $750, omitting England $590. Steam- 
ship fares extra. Membership of five. ‘‘ MO- 
TORING,” Clarence Building, Cleveland. 





UROPE 
Small party BS th June. Three months 
$600 inclusive. A delightfully arranged tour, 
coaching, etc. Write for circular. M. Law- 
rence, 409 The Wellington, Washington, D.C. 


(+ 4 EUROPE AND ORIENT 








H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Out- 
door life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 
FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, 
luxurious steamers, sailing twice a week. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs. 
Hamilton Bermuda 
May, Ju ae : 


Europe i=" Orient 


nee. OD management, best ostmontale, 
and the lowest prices inthe world 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


* . oO 
Europe via Mediterranean reece 
Select spring and summer tours. 60 to 107 days. 
14th year. Illustrated booklet with maps. 


Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., 


HIGH CLASS FOREIGN TRAVEL 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
Send for illustrated description 
Dr. M. M. KUGLER, 7 E, 4th Av., Cincinnati, ( Ohio 








Sail February, 
March, April, 











31st Season— Limited Parties 
Exceptional Ad 
PEAS pe. and MRS. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





Best value ever of- 
Greece to Scotland (04°00... 
system Worth knowing. (12th year.) High grade, 
Select, Educational, Splendid Leadership Europe 
$225 and up. Small-party organizers wanted. Easy to 
enroll forus. Prof.and Mrs. Libby, Spartanburg,S.C. 


HAVANA Our 10-day cruise to Ha- 
vana gives you six 
days at sea-—a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba, 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 
booklet. 
N. ¥. ° Cuba Mail S.S. Co. 
Ward Eine), 











General Offices. Pier 14, E. R., New York. 





Wide choice of route h 
European Tours finest pacaaement 
lowest prices. Parties limited. 
Annual Spring Tour sails April 16. 
PIERCE TOURS, 236 W. 76th St., New York 


University Travel 


Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient 
interpreted byscholars. Private Yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pi. Boston 


IT COSTS LESS TO GO TO | 


SWITZERLAND 


than tospend a vacation at some 4m- 
ericanresorts. Letus show you how. 
Write for TRAVEL LETTER No. 4 and 
the Hotel Guide. No fees 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 














PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


Steel Stability. 


The first railway car was 
an adaptation of the old 
horse-drawn omnibus coach 
and built of wood. The 
style changed, but the wood- 
en construction continued 
for eighty years, and still 
obtains on some lines. 

Wood, even the best of 
it, is breakable and burn- 


able. Steel is indestruct- 
ible. It is unbreakable and 
unburnable. 


All the cars of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad running 
in and out of the Pennsy]l- 
yania Station—sleeping cars, 
parlor cars, dining cars and 
day coaches—are made of 
steel. They are heavy and 
easy riding. They are elec- 
tric- lighted, large, clean, 
sanitary and safe. 

“The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was first to put the all- 
steel trains of cars in ser- 
vice on its fast express trains 
between New York and 
Chicago. Now the Penn- 
sylvania runs only steel cars 
into its New York station.” 
This is the New York 
Journal’s recent editorial 
comment on all-steel equip- 
ment. 


Experience has proved 
the safeguarding qualities of 
the all-steel car. It repre- 
sents one of the greatest 
forward steps ever -taken in 
railway car construction. 

The “ Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial,” “The 24-Hour St. 
Louis,” ‘““The Pennsylvania 
Limited,” “The Chicago 
Limited,” are all-steel, from 
“‘cow-catcher” to end of ob- 
servation platform. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 12.—In the German elections the So- 
cialists gain many seats in the Reichstag, but 
mainly at the expense of the Radicals and 
Liberals. 

Seven Turkish gunboats are sunk by an Italian 
a gleee near the Bay of Kunfida in the Red 
Sea. 


January 13.—Mr. Raymond Poincaré accepts 
the French premiership, retaining Mr. Del- 
cassé as Minister of the Marine, and appoint- 
ing Messrs. Bourgeois, Briand, and Millerand 
Gpoccerey Ministers of Labor, Justice, and 

ar. 
Unofficial returns received in Berlin show that 
the Socialists elected sixty-four members to 
the Reichstag. 


Jules Verdrines establishes a new world’s speed- 
record for aeroplanes at Pau, France, cover- 
ing more than 88 miles in an hour in his 
monoplane. 


January 14.—Yuan Shih-kai again approaches 
the Powers on the subject of a loan, using the 
argument that the abdication of the dynasty 
can now be prevented only by a supply of 
funds for war and administration. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen reiterates his assertion that he is 
ready to cede to Yuan Shih-kai his place as 
President of the Chinese Republic. 


January 15.—The United States cruiser Mary- 
land is ordered to Guayaquil to protect Amer- 
ican interests at Ecuador. 

January 16.—A bomb thrown in the streets of 
Peking kills two of the military guards of 
Yuan Shi-kai. 

The armistice in China has been extended to 
January 29. 

Henry Labouchere, 
Truth, dies in Italy. 

More than 100 lives are believed to have been 
lost in storms off the British coast. 


the founder of London 


Domestic 


January 12.—Some 15,000 workers in the textile 
mills in Lawrence, Mass., go out on strike 
because the State law reducing the working 
hours per week brings about a reduction of 
their weekly pay. 

January 14.—Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
urges Government ownership of the telegraph. 

The strikers at Lawrence attack the mills and 
the City Hall, and are charged by the militia. 

The United States Supreme Court upholds the 
constitutionality of the Employer's Liability 
Law. 

W. C. McDonald is inaugurated Governor of 
New Mexico. 


January 15.—Public consideration of the arbi- 
tration treaties is agreed upon in the Senate 
by a vote of 58 to 8. 


January 16.—President Taft, through the State 
Department, serves notice on President Gomez 
of Cuba that unless the law be upheld, and 
the military prohibited from interference in 
political affairs, the United States will be forced 
to intervene. 


January 17.—Apropos of the break between 
Colonel Harvey and Woodrow Wilson, Henry 
Watterson declares that he had hoped to find 
in the Governor another Tilden, and had dis- 
covered a pedagog instead. 


January 18.—President Taft commutes the sen- 
tence of Charles W. Morse on the recom- 
mendation of Surgeon-General Torney of the 
Army. 

A Napoleon.—The man who is his own 
worst enemy usually carries on the fight to 
the bitter end.— Puck. 


How It Struck Him.—Tue Girt—“ I’m 
shocked at the way father treated you. 
I’ve almost worshiped papa, but it seems 
my idol has feet of clay.” 

Tue Surror—*‘ Clay? Concrete, more 
likely !’’—Boston Transcript. 


A Good Reason.—Man—“‘ Is there any 
reason why I should give you five cents? ”’ 

Bor—* Well, if I had a nice high hat 
like yours I wouldn’t want it soaked 
with snowballs.”—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


Worth It.—‘‘ Didn’t that man complain 
when you charged him for a_ broken 
appointment? ” 

‘“'No,” replied the dentist; ‘“‘ he said 
breaking an appointment with me was 
worth every cent it cost.”—Washington 
Star. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the Cortect ty 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is om, 
sulted as arbiter. 





“G. E. C.,”” White Plains, N. Y.—‘‘ Do the ty 
words ‘piezometer’ and ‘pitometer’ refer to th 
same mechanical device, or do they represent tyy 
different instrumerts?”’ 

These terms do not refer to the same apparaty, 
altho both of the instruments to which they refy 
are used for the measuring of fluids. <A ‘‘ piezo. 
eter’ in various applications (as mentioned jy 
the Stanparp Dictionary, p. 1338, col. 2) » 
cords the amount of pressure that can be applia 
to a fluid, or that a fluid exerts under stated cop. 
ditions; whereas, a ‘ pitometer’’ is an instrumey 
that records the velocity of any fluid in moti, 
such as the water passing through a water-maiy 
or in an open stream. 

“G. P. S.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—** What is the pp. 
nunciation of (1) ‘café noir,’ (2) ‘table d’hote’?” 

(1) ca’’fay’ nwar (a in first syllable of fir 
word as in ask, vowel in second syllable as in ate: 
vowel in second word as in arm). (2) ta’bl do 
(a in first syllable of first word as in arm; vowd 
in second word as in no). 


“O, L. G."”" South Boardman, Mich.—“( 
Please state if ‘address’ is ever correctly 
nounced with the accent on the first syllable 
(2) Is a marked stress correctly placed on th 
last syllable of ‘elector,’ ‘executor,’ ‘relator’ 
‘juror,’ and ‘prior’?”’ 





(1) ‘‘Address"’ as a noun is’ sometimes heard, 
but erroneously, accented on the first syllable, 
Both verb and noun should be pronounced alike 
—with the accent on the last syllable. (2) Thew 
words should never be accented on the lat 
syllable. 

“HH. H.,’’ New Canaan, Ct.—‘‘ Please state 
which is correct, ‘He is a purist,’ or ‘He isa 
grammarian. 

The Stanparp Dictionary defines ‘‘ purist” in 
this sense as ‘“‘an advocate of purism [the quality 
of adhering to or insisting upon purity, especially 
in an excessive degree: in modern use chiefly ap 
plied to strictness in regard to the legitimacy o 
proper authorization of words, syntax, ani 
rhetoric}; one who is overparticular as to purity 
of literary style.’’ The same authority define 
“‘grammarian’’ in the sense intended as “one 
skilled in grammar; a philologist.’” As thee 
two words are different in signification, it is clea 
that the proper expression to use depends é- 
tirely upon the meaning intended to be conveyei 
by the speaker or writer. 

“L. L. C.,”" Chaney, Okla.—‘‘ (1) Please give 
the correct meaning of the phrase ‘Bacchus 
willing.’ (2) Are. foreign-born women required 
to take out naturalization papers in order to vole 
and is the rule different in school elections from 
other elections?”’ 

(1) The phrase should read ‘ Barkis is willin’” 
Barkis is a character in the novel ‘‘ David Cop 
perfield,”’ in love with the faithful nurse of David, 
Clara Peggotty. He proposes marriage to het 
in a message which reads, ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.” 

(2) A foreign-born woman generally become 
a citizen of the United States by the naturalia- 
tion of her husband. Bouvier’s ‘Law Dictior 
ary,” p. 469, says on this point: ‘Minor chil- 
dren, tho born out of the United States, if living 
within the United States at the time of the nat 
uralization of the parents, become citizens by 
virtue of the naturalization of the parents. .-: 
A married woman may be naturalized, even with- 
out the concurrence of her husband, and an alien 
woman becomes a citizen when her husband # 
naturalized.’’ However, in some States, foreigi 
born women can not legally vote at a school of 
other election without first securing naturaliz 
tion papers. Apply to the Attorney-General of 
the United States for a copy of the law of Oklt 
homa on this point. 
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FILTER. 
THE AIR 


GEM VENTILATORS 






wn i : i In 
Safeguard your health by using a Gem Ventilator. 
stantly adjustable to windows of different widths. Pre 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 


Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, _ Boston, Mas 
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30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 





Wheels— 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
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Speed — 


Made with 2, 
4and5 Pas- 
sengerBodies 






Top and windshield not included in price. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Qne Front Door Open to Show 
Center Contro} 
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We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 


windshield, gas tank‘and speedometer—all for $100 extra. SELF-STARTER, IF WANTED, $25 EXTRA 


The 





I claim for this car no great 
innovation. The time is past for 
that. 


Thousands of good men, for 
two decades, have worked at per- 
fecting cars. No man can ever 
go much further than the best 
these men have done. 


I believe that Reo the Fifth, 
in every feature, shows the ut- 
most these men have accom- 
plished. It represents, in addi- 
tion, the best I have learned 
through 25 years of continuous 
striving. So it comes, I believe, 
pretty close to finality. 


It shows what can be done by 
modern facilities, by boundless 
experience, by honesty of pur- 
pose, by the genius for taking 
pains. And that is all that any 
car at any price can offer. 


The Lessons of 25 Years 


Where this car excels lies in 
what I have learned in 25 years 
of car building. 


I’ve been learning longer than 
others. I have learned faster 
than others, because I had more 
cars out. 

That’s my chief advantage. 


What some think right, I know 
to be wrong. What some think 
sufficient, I know to be reckless. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


Car That Marks 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have no quarrel with men who ask more for their cars—none 
with men who ask less. I have only to say that, after 25 years 
—after creating 24 models and building. tens of thousands of 
cars—here’s the best I know. 


Myriads of cars used by myr- 
iads of owners have taught me 
every possible weakness. They 
have shown the need for big mar- 
gins of safety, for exactness, for 
careful inspection, for laboratory 
tests. 


I Go to Extremes 


For every part I know the 
best steel alloy. To make sure 
that I get it, I analyze all my 
steel. 


I built a crushing machine of 
50 tons’ capacity just to test my 
gears. 


My axles have twice the needed 
strength. My bearings are Tim- 
ken Rollerand Hyatt High Duty. 


My carburetor is doubly heat- 
ed, and adapted to low-grade gas- 
oline. That makes the common- 
est troubles impossible. 


I carry tests and inspections, 
throughout the construction, to 
what men call extremes. Those 
25 years taught me the need for 
precautions. 

They also have taught me that 
men love beautiful cars. My 
bodies are finished with 17 coats. 
My lamps are enameled—my en- 
gine nickel trimmed. 

The upholstering is deep, and 
of hair-filled genuine leather. 


General Sales 


Agents for 





The wheel base is long, the wheels 
are large, the car is over-tired. 
I avoid all the petty economies 


New Center Control 


The gear shifting is done by 
that center ‘‘cane-handle.’’ It 
moves only three inches in each 
of four directions to change to 
every speed and reverse. 


There are no side levers. Both 
of the brakes, also the clutch, are 
operated by the foot pedals. The 
doors are free from obstructions. 


The driver may sit —as he 
should sit—on the left hand side, 
close to the cars which he passes. 
With the old lever controls this 
was impossible, save in electric 
cars. 


Price, $1,055 
the Only Sensation 


My greatest achievement, in 
my estimation, is the price on this 
new car. No other car begins 
to compete with it. 

This is due to automatic ma- 
chinery —to enormous production 
—to making all parts in one fac- 
tory. It is due to building only 
one chassis in all this great plant. 
It is due to small selling cost, 
and to a very small profit. 

But this price is not fixed. This 





My Limit 





I call it My Farewell Car. 


initial price of $1,055 is the min- 
imum. It is based on today’s 
low cost for materials. It is fig- 
ured on a doubled output, due 
to this new creation. 


If costs advance our price must 
advance. But we shall keep it 
this low just as long as is pos- 
sible. That is better, we think, 
than fixing the price for six 
months in advance, and leaving 
big margin to do it. 


My Supreme Effort 


Reo the Fifth marks my limit. 
Better materials are impossible, 
better workmanship out of the 
question. Better features or de- 
vices, if they exist, are still un- 
known to me. 


More care or skill or quality 
is beyond my capability. At 
twice the price I could build no 
better car. If others can, they 
are better men than I. 


Ask for Catalog 


Ask for our catalog, showing 
the various bodies and stating all 
the facts. We will tell you then 
where to see the car. 


Reo the Fifth, my finest crea- 
tion, will interest every motor 
car lover. Ask for the book to- 
day. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE COVER DESIGN.—The figure 


to nature,”’ 


and reflecting the thought and activities of our time. 


on our cover this week represents THE LiTERARY DiGEst holding, ‘‘as ‘twere, tne mirror up 
The design is the work of Mr. 


Adolph Treidler. 





INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Webster’s 
Universal Dictionary 


Complete and Unabridged 


This is the greatest innov ation in the history of book making. 
“Why has it never been done before ?”’ 


of everyone is: 


The exclamation 
Who has not 


wished for a dictionary in a more handy form when lugging the heavy, cumbersome 
unabridged dictionary from the library, or holding it in one’s lap? 
eliminated by the printing of the complete work on India paper. 
Weight 
13 lbs. 


Old Style 
Edition 


All this is forever 
Read our offer below. 


Fifteen Books 
In One 


1. Complete Dictionary 
of English Language 

2. Modern Gazetteer of 
the World 


ry 
3. Dictionary of Authors 
with Works 
4. Dictionary of Names 
in Fiction 
5. Dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases 
6. Dictionary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names 
7 ives of Greek 
tin Names 
8. Dictionary of Abbre- 
viations 
9. Nimans ae 
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10. Signs — — 
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reading 
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India Paper Weight 4 Ibs. 
Edition 





mended 


ONE 

inch thick 

2,205 pages 
Weight 4 Pounds 








belere Publication Offer 


wo will enter your order for this beautiful India 

paper Dictionary, bound in full flexible leather, 
and ship for your examination, for a payment of $1.00 
on approval and $2.00 per month thereafter for seven 
an until our Special Before Publication Price 
of $15.00 is paid. This price is strictly limited to the 
small edition now being printed. We fill orders in ro- 
tation, just as soon as the books are ready for shipment, 





Request for Examination 





The Riverside Publishing Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Please ship for my examination Webster's Universal Dic- 
tionary, India Paper Edition, patent thumb index, bound 
in full flexible leather. If after five days’ examination I am 
entirely satisfied with the work, I will send you $1.00 as first 
payment and $2.00 nor month thereafter for seven months 
until your Special Before Publication Price of $15.00 is 
paid. If not satisfactory I will notify you within five days 

and return as soon as I receive shipping instructions. 


Lit. Dig. 2-38-12. 
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Address 

















CORTINA - PHONE 


German—French—English 
Italian — Spanish 
or any other language learned 
quickly and easily by the Cor- 
tina-Phone Method at home. 
Write for free booklet today ; 
easy payment plan. 


C0 RTINA- A-PHONE coe 


Original 
Phono- 
graphic 
Method 











India Paper Edition 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY printed 

on India paper is not yet off the press. There 
are only afew paper mills in the world equipped 
for the manufacture of India paper, and our impor- 
tation is direct from England. The complete Dic- 
tionary of 2,205 pages, bound in full flexible leather, 
makes a volume only one inch thick. It is set from 
new type. New plates. Thousands of new words. 
This dictionary is not published by the original pub- 
lishers of Webster’s dictionary, or by their succes- 
sors, but is an entirely new work. This beautiful 
India paper edition is bound in such a manner as 
may enable the reader to fold it back to back and 
hold the complete dictionary in one hand as: you 
would a magazine, The illustration shows the dic- 
tionary printed on regular book paper, full leather 
binding, and the same work with the same num- 
ber of pages printed on India paper. Take your 
choice. 

In this advance offer by mail a very substantial 
saving May be had by our customers since no agent’s 
commission or dealer's profit will be involved in the 
transaction. Mail attached coupon promptly. 


High-Grade 
Instruction by 


STUDY 
Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar. 


Three Courses: College. Post- 


Graduate and Business Law Nineteenth 
year. Classes begin each month. Send for 
eatalog giving rules for admission to the bar 
of the several states. 


Chieage Correspondence Sehoo!l of Law 


s-@ 


552 Reaper Block, Chieago 











TOMB OF ABSALOM. There is no story, even 

in fiction, more pathetic and interesting than 
the story of David and his rebellious son Absalom. 
This photograph shows Absalom’s Tomb, known 
in the Bible as Absalom’s Place, erected by himself 
nearly 3,000 years ago. ‘This illustrates but one 
of the 448 wonderful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs 
in the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes containing the 
complete Authorized Version of the Bible with 
Commentaries and Study Helps on the same page 
with the text, History of the People of Bible Times, 
Bible Atlas, Life of Christ and the Prophets, Diction- 
ary and Concordance - beautifully illustrated with 
a wonderful collection of photographs of the Holy 
Lands arranged in connection with the text. It 
makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a delight and 
opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been 
almost meaningless to the average reader. Edited by 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. 8. 
Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gipsy Smith and 
leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 

THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate 
the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy Lands and 
see for themselves the places and scenes of Bible 
history, the Bonlety ty equipped ed a special Expedition at 
a cost of $25,000 tour Bible Lands and to secure 


actual pe Bh nse ang of all the places made sacred byes 5 


the footste; te Christ and the great events of Bible 
history. T result isatraly priceless collection of 
448 wontertal Biblical and Historical photographs by 
means of which the Society now brings Bible Land 
to us in our own homes. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio— FREE 


To readers of The Literary Digest who res 
pomeny | we will mail free a copy of our 8 lendi 8. 
page portfolio, be me of the Galilee, 
containing beautiful 7 in. 10 in. photographs of 
principal scenes in Christ's Oita, secured by our Pho- 
tographic Expedition to Palestine, with descriptions 
by our author, and showi ne new and interesting 
plan of Bible reading. Send 2c stamp to help pay 
cost of mailing. 


TEAR a ene SIGN AND MAIL Pectin omg 


"THE E BIBLE cece SOCIETY 
129 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mail me without Re. on my part free copy of ‘Footsteps 
of the Man of Galilee,’’ the handsome, 48- page portfolio, con- 
taining photographs of principal scenes in Christ's life, and 
full particulars of your Special Introductory Price and easy 
payment plan on the Self. Interpreting Bible Library offered 
Literary Digest readers. I enelose 2c stamp to help pay cost of 
mailing. (2-12) 
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